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MY LITTLE POULTRY FARM. 



CHAPTER 1. 



HOW I CAME TO START PqtlLTRY 
FARMING. 

AT the time my story opens my husband had a 
general farm of about 120 acres, and we had 
always kept fowls — "barndoor" fowls — of no 
special breed or strain. Thfey were no one's 
care in particular'. They laid some eggs in spring and 
summer, but no one seemed to expect any 'during the 
winter. 

One day, coming home from a journey, I found a copy 
of "Poultry-Keeping" in the train, and became very 
interested in its contents. I gave an order for the regu- 
lar delivery of the paper, and it soon rnade me look at 
our fowls with rather different eyes. 

First I cleaned out their houses and limewashed them. 
Then I found that these houses were very old-fashioned 
and unhealthy, as there were no windows, only a few 
holes for ventilation purposes, and these were in the 
wrong positions. So I had those stopped up, and large 
windows put instead. The perches, too, were far too 
high, so I had these lowered also. Then I sold the 
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oldest of the hens and all the cockerels, and bought some 
good young cockerels to breed from. 
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I CAiCH Tin: POCLTRV " FEVER." 

By that time I had caught the poultry "fever" very 
badly, and you can imagine how delighted I was when 
for a Christmas present that year I received a pedigree 
pen of White Leghorns, an up-to-date fowlhouse, and 
fencing sufficient for a large run. YoTi can guess what 
care I gave them and the pride I took in them, and 
though I have paid high prices since, I must say I never> 
had fowls that did better. 

From my Leghorns and a few sittings I bought, I 
raised over loo chickens that year. So in my second 
year I owned a flock of White Leghorns for laying pur- 
poses, two good breeding pens of this breed, and pens 
of Black Minorcas and Buff Orpingtons. Now I invested 
in an incubator and began to sell sittings and chicks. 

LAND PROBLEMS. 

Just about that time the homestead belonging to the 
farm was sold. I should explain that we were prepared 
for this, and we had been given the first offer of it, but 
as the land was becc«ning every year' more valuable for 
building purposes, it seemed wiser for us to buy some 
land a little further inland and build our house there. 

Before our year's notice was up a good opportunity 
came along, and we purchased 20 acres in a very favour- 
able position, and within easy distance of the farm, the 
land of which we still retain. Now here was my oppor- 
tunity, and pointing out my success during the past three 
years I pleaded for a • plot of land of my own to start 
a poultry farm. 

THE Ql'ESTION OF CAPITAL. 

As I had no capital of my own and yet wanted to 
work my farm on business principles, the head of affairs 
agreed to build the place to my idea and charge me a 
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yearly rent, which would allow him a fair interest. After 
that there were some months of waiting while the pre- 
liminaries were being arranged. 

My seven-acre plot was then an oar ueld, and nothing 
could be done until the corn was carried. How I longed 
to go as a pupil on a poultry farm, but my duties made 
that quite impossible. I did the next best thing ! During 
our holiday, which we spent motoring, I visited every 
poultry farm we passed, and so gained much valuable 
information. 

Then I took a poultry-farming course by corres- 
pondence, and visited local as well as the London shows. 
All these things helped me to make my start when the 
time came. 

I had no anxiety about the sale of my produce, as not 
only did I already possess quite a nice number of private 
customers, but I also knew just where to go for as many 
more as I required and could supply. Placed practically 
in the centre of three popular seaside resorts on good 
main roads, and close to stations, failure in that respec*^ 
was an impossibility. 

SOME EARLY TROUBLES. 

We took possession of our land in November, 191 i, 
and I moved the four fowlhouses I then owned on to 
the new ground. The farm lies very high, and there is 
an open stretch of country to the east and north-west. 
The first night was a very rough one, and when I arrive* ' 
the next morning to feed my fowls I found two of tne 
houses blown right over. 

That was only a beginning of our troubles in this 
direction. When building the wall at the east side of 
the farm the workmen arrived one morning to find half 
of it blown down in the night, and over one half of 
our expenses for repairs are due to the ravages of the 
wind. But we are better sheltered now, and I hope that 
every year will see a further improvement. But now, to 
come to a description of the farm itself. 



CHAPTER II. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE FARM. 

I THINK the fact that my little farm forms part of 
the large general farm should be mentioned, be- 
cause although all expenses and profits of the 
poultry farm are kept strictly separate, and 
although I and my small staff have practically nothing 
to do with the rest of the farm, the fact undoubtedly 
offers me great advantages. To give just one example : 
when the corn is gathered in I can put my stock out on 
the stubbles and so ensure their permanent quarters 
getting a thorough disinfecting and cleaning, which un- 
doubtedly gives me a better chance of success. 

THE BREEDING PENS. 

In making enquiries as to prices of materials, we found 
— owing to the war — that wood was getting dearer every 
day, while bricks were no dearer than before. We 
decided, therefore, to use bricks in the building of the 
poultry houses, to as great an extent as possible. The 
breeding pens form the boundary of the farm on two 
sides, and face mainly south and south-west. They are 
arranged as follows : — First a run, then a double house, 
then two runs, and again a double house, and so on, and 
they are terminated at the extreme end by the incubator 
house. The houses are mostly seven feet square and have 
all a good-sized window, the opening of which is covered 
with wire netting, so that, weather permitting, the win- 
dows can be wide open. 

The interior fittings are quite simple. There are two 
perches fitted in sockets so that they can be removed for 
cleaning. A little in front of the perches the floor space 
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is divided by a board about a foot high. This part of 
the fioor is covered with sand, which in my case is easily 
■obtainable from the foreshore, so that droppings can be 
readily removed daily ; the rest of the floor is littered with 
short straw. All houses have earth floors, so that at the 
half-yearly cleaning the top layer can be removed and 
fresh earth substituted. The nest boxes are raised from 
the floor and can be easily removed for cleaning purposes. 
The interior of the house and all fittings are frequently 
limewashed. 

THE RUNS. 

The runs, which are about 24 ft. by 7 ft., are sheltered 
in front with sheets of corrugated iron ; this, by the way, 
not only acts as a shelter, but as the birds cannot see 
beyond them, they do not fret for liberty. The sunniest 
corner of each run is under cover, and is fitted with a 
dust bath, water is provided in earthenware vessels, 
which hold about two gallons; they are very easily-^ 
cleaned. The water is kept out of the sun. 

Two of the houses consist of three buildings instead 
of two. These houses have cemented floors. One of 
them is used as a picking and trussing room. Here also 
the fittings are quite simple, a table and chair, one tub 
for good feathers, and one for tail and wing feathers 
and other refuse. The necessary appliances for trussing 
and a shaping trough complete the outfit. The second 
house is used as a brooder-house. Last of all comes the 
incubator house. 

A good hard road, bordered by young damson trees 
and wide enough for a cart, goes right round the two 
sides of the farm in front of the breeding pens. A plot 
of about half an acre is fenced in, planted with fruit 
trees and laid down to short grass. This is kept entirely 
for the rearing of chicks up to six weeks old. Beyond 
this enclosure are the pig-styes and stables, with granary 
above, also a few storerooms. Here also in an open 
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plots are some more fowlhouses, which accommodate birds 
reserved for killing or newly bought stock in quarantine ; 
they are well away from the rest of the flock and also 
clear up any waste matter from the stables. In conclu- 
sion I should mention that water is laid on and taps are 
fitted at several convenient places. 

FRUIT TREES AND VEGETABLES. 

All the seven acres are now cultivated, the whole area 
being planted with apple, pear and plum trees. The 
rows in between the trees are cropped with vegetables, 
and in some cases with gooseberries and currants, red, 
white and black ; we have also planted a small plot with 
strawberries, and at the moment of writing we have just 
completed the planting of a quick-growing hedge to 
enclose the rest of the farm. Right through the centre 
the land is divided by a wire fence. The buildings 
described lie to the right of this fence, while the portion 
to the left is reserved for the growing stock. The land 
in front of the breeding pens is reserved for seed beds 
and such crops as would be damaged by fowls at liberty, 
but the land on the left is planted with produce that is 
not harmed by chicks up to three months old. 

OUR INri'BATOR HOUSE. 

This is built partly underground, four feet being below 
the surface. There are three windows, all facing in 
different directions so that proper ventilation can be easily 
- secured; the door also has a skylight fitted. The floor 
is cemented and the whole interior is thoroughly lime- 
washed every year. Our incubators are on the hot air 
principle, and are all of a modern type. The room is 
fitted with a long bench for convenience when turning 
and testing eggs. All windows are supplied with close- 
fitting dark blinds, so that testing can be done in day- 
time. A handy shelf" is over the bench for such articles 
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as the testing lamp and blanket for protecting eggs from 
chill while testing, etc. 

We keep a book in which every detail of each hatch 
is entered, such as description of eggs and when laid, 
date when set, first and second tests and results, and 
finally the hatch. In addition, each incubator has also 
a card hanging above it with the dates of the 21 days 
and space beside each for daily reports. These include 
the outside weather conditions, the temperature, of the 
room taken by a' thermometer suspended f rpm the ceiling 
in the centre of the room, a.s well as the incubator 
temperature taken at 7 a.m., n a.m., 3 p.m., and 7 p.m. 
Of course, every egg incubated is carefully marked with 
the name and number of pen, so that we can keep a 
fairly accurate record. I usually set the first incubator 
in the first week of January, and the last in the first 
week of May. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE LIVESTOCK. 

FROM the very Jirst I had made up my mind that 
I. would get the very best I could find, and I have 
reason to be proud of my stock. First come the 
Leghorns, typical birds of their breed, with pure 
white plumage, bright yellow legs, scarlet combs, and 
fine sprightly carriage. Each pen contains six hens, and 
they are headed by a cockerel from a different strain; 
There are a few pens of Brown and Black Leghorns. 

Next come the Black Minorcas, of which I have several 
pens. They have always been favourites of mine, though 
they seem to have rather larger appetites than most fowls. 
After the Minorcas we arrive at the Orpingtons, first 
the Buffs and then the Whites. 

Then come the Rhode Island Reds. This breed is my 
speciality. I have made every effort to get them perfect, 
and as I keep these birds in quantity, I pick my breeding 
stock with the greatest care. After the Reds come the 
White Wyandottes, then a pen of Light Sussex and one 
of Black I.angshans. These complete my breeding stock 
at present. I used to keep Houdans, Speckled Sussex, 
Buff and Barred Rocks, Anconas, and Campines, but 
gave up these breeds during the war. 

We keep sii^ hens in each pen, and fertility has always 
been very high, frequently every egg has hatched, and 
as the breeding stock have full liberty all the winter 
Titality is always good. 

As soon as the breeding season is over, I separate the 
cockerels from the hens, and when the corn is gathered 
in, they are put on the stubbles till the fields are again 
wanted. By that time all fowls we do not intend to 
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Jkeep through the winter have been disposed of, so that 
ihere is ample room for them, without using the breeding 
pens, and they are not confined during the winter inonths, 
as the few crops that could be harmed are in the enclosure 
■containing the breeding pens. 

OCR LAVING FLOCK. 

Now as to stock. We keep about 100 pullets expressly 
ior eggs. These are all Rhode Island Reds which have 
,proved themselves best for that purpose. They are kept 
in four flocks, and I use for them movable houses and 
fences, and as we clear a plot of vegetables we shift the 
thouses on to them. There are also always about 30 to 
40 birds in the outer yard reserved for killing, or for 
sitting hens or mothers. ♦ 

Here, as well, are the three turkeys I have left, a 
:stag and two hens; the rest I killed at Christmas, I 
:set ten turkey eggs last year and all were fertile and 
■'hatched. It was the first time I ever had turkey chicks, 
-and I was very anxious over my little flock, but they 
really did not give me much trouble. I fed them on 
ttiard-boiled eggs (clears from the incubators), chopped 
very fine, bread crumbs and chopped spring onions, 
•boiled rice and small tail wheat, and for the first few 
•days whole groats. They did very well and were not at 
.all wild, in fact, they came to me directly I called them 
and ate out of my hand. I reared every one, and when 
the corn was cut I put them 'out on the stubbles and left 
them there even when the land was ploughed, and they 
found a lot of their own food. When I fetched them 
laack I selected the two best hens and the best stag, and 
these I have kept for stock. The rest sold very well 
indeed at Christmas, and though my space does not allow 
me to keep very many, I shall always try to raise one 
small flock. 

AN EXPERIMENT WITH GlilMIV FOWLS. 

La.st year I made all sorts of experiments, amongst 
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others I bought a sitting of Guinea fowl eggs ; they 
hatched all 13, and I thought I was very lucky. They 
did not seem properly dried off, so I left them in the 
nest for the night. By the morning the old hen had 
stamped on three, and then there were ten. It turned 
out just like the tale of the ten little nigger boys. I put 
them in a coop amongst some other coops I had placed 
for shelter round a haystack, but when I went round to 
feed them I found three little corpses with their heads- 
bitten off. I pounced on the puppy, thinking he was the 
culprit and shut him up. But when I went round again 
three more had been treated the same way, and I caught 
a hen in a coop near by just shaking another one, she 
evidfenlily did not like their strange appjearance. I 
ma^jaged to rescue that one, and shifted the coop away. 
Well, I reared the four remaining ones and they really 
looked very handsome, until one fine morning they flew 
away, and I have never seen them since. That was the 
end of my keeping Guinea fowls. 

GEESE AND DUCKS. 

I also set four goose eggs, but only two hatched, and 
we killed them for Christmas ; they were very nice to 
look at, but you want plenty of room and grass for geese ; 
they are not suited for my place. But ducks do very well. 
I used to keep Aylesburys, but I have changed to 
Runners now. As I have said, the field is divided in the 
middle by a 6 ft. high wire netting fence, and I run 
a flock of White Runner ducks in one half and Indian 
Runners in the second. I have been very satisfied indeed 
with my Runner ducks. They lay wonderfully well, find 
a lot of their own food and do no damage to any save 
seed crops. I Avas afraid to keep them to any extent at 
first, because I must have table ducklings for my custo- 
mers, but with judicious feeding there is no cause for 
complaint. They fatten quite nicely, although not so 
quickly as Aylesburys, but I think their really wonderful 
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laying powers quite make up for that. We have very 
good <iuck houses, which we keep well littered with stra\v\ 
There is a small enclosure in front in which they have 
their breakfast, and we do not let them out until nine 
o'clock, when all have laid. After that we see no mere 
of tfiem till night-time, when they come home for their 
feed, and are shut up for the night. 

CHICK-REARING METHODS. 

Now to come to the chicks. After the first egg has 
chipped the door is kept shut until the hatch is over. My 
incubators are all fitted with nurseries into which the 
chicks can drop, so that there is no need to interfere. 
I find that everything worth the rearing is usually out by 
the end of the twenty-first day, and I then remove from 
the tray any shells and unhatched eggs, to give the chicks 
more room, and open the ventilation shutters wide and 
there let them remain for another twelve hours. At the 
end of this time they are quite lively and ready for their 
first meal ; this they get in their brooder, which, of 
course, has been got ready in the meantime. 

Lately I have always fed a good mixed chick feed, 
and they have thrived very well on this. I also give them 
pure water from* the first, but in protected vessels into 
which they cannot walk. After about ten minutes they 
are gently driven into the warmest division of the brooder, 
and for the first few days are shut in, until they learn the 
way in and out. Every two hours they are coaxed out 
and given another feed. After a very few days the door 
can be left open, and they run out and have a feed, and 
when they feel cold go back again under the hover. 

Until spring has come to stay, all the chicks spend 
their first fortnight in the brooder house, which faces 
south, and has large windows. Here they are kept in 
lots of never more than fifty, . and have their separate 
runs, littered with chaff in which they can always find 
a grain for the scratching. Each run has its water 
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vessel, a box of fine grit and one with first size charcoal. 
Irom the third day they get their daily supply of tender 
green food, and after the first week a small allowance 
of meat. 

After the first week, weather permitting, they are 
shifted to another house, which has an outlet into the 
open to each run. At first we put a small wire run, so 
that they cannot wander far, but after they have learned 
their way in and out we let them go where they like 
within the chicken enclosure, and it is wonderful how 
quickly they learn to scratch for worms and insects, and 
how tliey love to lie in the sun. Of course, on wet days 
they are not allowed out, and even on fine days they are 
shut into the house wlxen the sun goes down. I forgot 
to mention that in this second house they are in flocks of 
not more than 25, and they stay here until they are six 
weeks old. 

RABBirS, (;OATS, AND PIGS. 

My rabbits are nearly all Flemish Giant does mated to 
Belgian Hares. I keep them solely for table purposes, 
and have found this the most satisfactory cross. 

My goats, of which at present there' are four and a 
billy, are, I am afraid, of no particular breed, but I 
hope to improve this shortly. The pigs are mostly 
Berkshires. 

This is the whole of my live-stock, with the exception 
of Rose, the sheep-dog, because the horses come from 
the general farm, though we do our share of the work 
connected with them. As for our dog, I never intended 
to have a sheep-dog, but advertised for an Airedale- 
terrier. In answer, a lady wrote to say that she had an 
Old English sheep-dog, for which she wanted to find a 
home, and as I could do with more than one I accepted 
the offer. When she arrived she attached herself to me 
and became my constant companion. 
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OUR SHEEP-DOG. 

At first Rose could not forget her work with sheep, 
and we were amazed to find our poor fowls all gathered 
together in the middle of the green, from which they 
dared not stray. It was quite amusing to see her patiently 
going round and round till they were all in a lump, and 
there she kept them, till we released them. She is 
lovely with them now, ai^d never hurts or frightens the 
baby chicks, nor does she interfere with anyone going 
oyer the farm unless, they attempt to pick up a chicken ; 
this she does not allow. 

She has also proved a splendid guard at night. We 
have had many proofs of her faithfulness. She ^vill lie 
down beside my bicycle for hours and guard it until she 
is released. Once we had forgotten a lady's hamper of 
vegetables, and when I took it over, the people were out, 
so I left it outside the back door. \Vhen I started back 
Rose followed me a little way, but presently started to 
run back. I was surprised, but did not trouble much at 
the time, as she knew the way well, and I thought she 
would come home, but she didn't for two days and nights ; 
then she arrived starved. When I went to the house the 
following week for orders they told me that she had 
stopped beside the hamper, and had not allowed them 
to touch it until hunger drove her away. I think ynui 
will understand now why I value her so 
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HOW I WORK MY BUSINESS. 

THERE are many ways of carrying on poultry- 
farming, each suited to its own situation, district 
and peculiar circumstances. A holding situated 
in the depth of the country, away from stations 
and main roads, cannot carry on the same class of busi- 
ness as a farm on. main roads and close to towns and 
stations, and in many cases it may be best to specialise, 
but in my case, for instance, it is hardly possible. My 
farm being situated within easy distance of three popular 
seaside resorts, on main roads leading to these towns, and 
barely a mile from a station, it is obviously suited for 
combination farming in the fullest sense. By this I do 
not mean the .combining of poultry farming and market 
gardening alone, but every branch of poultry farming. 
I must have something to sell all the year round, and 
there must also be a variety. 

For this reason I keep all the Tmost popular breeds. 
We have regular private customers for eggs, table birds 
and hampers of vegetables, and in spring we sell sittings 
and day-old chicks. We are also able mostly to supply 
cockerels for breeding, and, at special seasons, pullets 
as well. To this we add the sale of seeds, plants, seed 
potatoes ; and before the war we used to sell corn bought 
at wholesale prices from the general farm. 

ALWAYS HAVE SOMETHING TO SELL. 

So you see there is always something to keep us in 
touch with customers In my opinion this is a great 
advantage. Periods of "nothing to sell" are decided 
drawbacks. Customers buying sittings of certain breeds 
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are told the price of day-olds of that breed, so that if 
they wisli to add a few to their hatch they will come to 
us to get them. Anyone buying chicks is shown our chick 
food, and anyone buying pullets and cockerels is shown 
the food for adults, and so on. 

To build up the day-old chick trade and the sale of 
sittings or breeding stock there is no better or more 
successful aid than advertising, not at haphazard, but 
adopting a proper system and following it up regularly. 
My own rule is — Select a paper that in your opinion 
reaches those readers you want to make your customers 
and advertise in it regularly ; do not let your advertise- 
ment be one of a crowd, but let it be of individual style 
and repeat this style persistently so that people get to 
know it and look for it, and when you get answers or 
enquiries take the trouble to answer promptly, fully and 
clearly, and treat even the smallest order as though it 
was the beginning of bigger things. 

HOW TO SECURE LOCAE CUSTOMERS. 

To secure the custom of local residents, I have a 
different system. Here, as in advertising, I believe in 
individuality. I chose a design suitable for my business 
and had an electro block made of it ; this I use for letter 
and bill heads, egg and chick boxes, bags, etc. The 
same design, too, I employ on neat little shields on our 
bicycle carriers. In time your business, if conducted on 
these lines, impres.ses itself on intending purchasers. 

Then I took pains to consider how many customers I 
required to make a sufficient turnover, and just what stock 
I should require to supply that number. This is how 
I set about to get the customers. I filled a number of 
little paper egg boxes- — these are quite cheap and so use- 
ful for this sort of trade ; they are made to hold half-a- 
dozen or one dozen each, are quite light and facilitate 
delivery, especially on bicycles. Here I might mention 
that it pays to keep the nests clean, nothing can give 
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Iiack a natural bloom to washed eggs. With one of these 
boxes and a visiting card I called personally on ladies 
in a district that suited me best, told them about my farm, 
Svhat, how and when 1 could deliver, ^nd at what price, 
and it did not take long to secure a sufficient number- of 
customers. 

I should just like to say that it is not difficult to find 
a market for the produce of a poultry farm. I myself 
have had to face this uphill work again to a great extent, 
as the three towns I have mentioned were unfortunately 
in the front lines during the war, and air raids and 
bombardments left me but few of my original customers. 

We keep a list of every customer and the days on 
which they expect to be called upon for orders. These 
names are then put on the list for that day's work, so 
that we can' be sure no one will be forgotten. It is a 
great thing to keep to regular days and let nothing inter- 
fere Avith them, as then customers learn to rely on you 
and save you their orders. I have often found that the 
very fact of my persistent calling on a fixed day has 
secured me a customer in spite of keen competition. 

Most of our business is done on Fridays and Saturdays. 
Friday is the day for packing and dispatching our family 
hampers. Our Avaggoner's wife, who is also one of my 
helpers, but puts all her time in on the land, comes to 
me the first thing in the morning for the list of vegetables 
wanted. These she cuts and puts in separate heaps in 
the outhouse, where we weigh and pack the hampers. 
We use baskets varying in size from i8 by 12 inches inside 
measurement, and 10 inches deep. This is the smallest 
size. They are very .strongly made, and have a padlock 
with two keys for each, one for us, and one for the 
customer. Mostly we have standing orders with a fixed 
price, and we send whatever is in season, but a few of 
our people send weekly orders. Some have only vege- 
tables, while others have also eggs and poultry. When 
we have finished the routine work we weigh up and pack 
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the hampers, and they are taken to the station in the 
afternoon. After dinner on Friday I make the round of 
my local customers and take the orders, which we deliver 
on Saturday. 

In addition these customers often require a fixed weekly 
supply of new-laid eggs and occasionally poultry or a 
rabbit. 

Then I have called personally on most of the boarding 
schools and hotels in the district, and we have several 
on our lists for a weekly supply of vegetables. Any 
surplus after these are supplied we take to the local shops. 

The labour question is a very difficult one on our farm. 
There must be suflicient labour to use the farm to its 
fullest possibilities, and yet all wages have to be earned 
and additional labour is only justified when there is a 
big enough turnover to warrant it. 

WORKING THE L\ND. 

It is the land on our farm which takes so much of 
our time. Every foot of our seven acres is cropped and 
needs every hour w'e ran spare from the live-stock. But 
I think it is the combination farming — small farming, 
perhaps, is a better name for it — that has made our little 
jFarm a success. There is always something to sell, and 
in time the fruit will make an additional item. At 
present the orchard is too young to count for very much. 
We also dispose of the produce off the land by way of 
family hampers. An advertisement in one or two in- 
fluential papers soon secured a sufficient number of 
customers. 

lAKING PUPILS. 

Here 1 might mention that for the first two or three 
years the taking of pupils was another side-line of my 
business, though mostly our terms are tuition in return 
for services, i.e., wherever the pupil in question is willing 
to work. In my opinion that is the only way really to 
learn a business and my helpers all know that there is 
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no task ever given them that 1 have not done myself at 
some time or other, and I consider it one step towards 
success. 

It does not matter how many workers you think of 
having, it is important that you should know how long 
it should take to do certain things, and the best way to 
do them. My agreement with pupils usually is that they 
should learn to do everything that needs doing on a 
poultry farm, from the meanest task upwards, and in 
return for the services they render me in doing them I 
initiate them into every branch of the business as the 
season allows. My pupils have mostly been ladies 
intending to start in business for themselves, and they 
often ask me what qualifications are necessary and what 
sort of people are most likely to succeed. Experience 
has made me very firm on several necessary points. 

THOSE LIKELY TO SJJCCEED \H POULTRY-FARMERS. 

Firstly, I do not think it is wise to start on too large 
a scale. Learn first and then enlarge. I don't think a 
market for poultry produce is difficult to find, it is not 
that, but the fact that it is far easier to manage a small 
flock profitably than a large one, and it is always 
disastrous to keep larger stock than your space warrants. 

Again, fowls are only profitable when well cared for 
in every detail, so don't keep more than you can manage 
to look after properly. Poultry-farming, like all other 
businesses, has got to be learned by experience, and if 
you don't .serve an apprenticeship on someone's farm you 
will have to buy your experience on your own. 

Now as to what sort of people are likely to succeed. 
First of all you must be really fond of animals, secondly 
you miist be an early riser, thirdly you must be able to 
stand all sorts af weather, and fourthly you must have 
patience for details. 

I will explain my points a little more fully. Only 
people really fond of animals can study them sufficiently 
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to get the best out ot tliem, to give them the care that 
they need to yield the extra amount that spells profit. 
Barndoor fowls lay eggs without much care being lavished 
on them, but if strict account were kept, it would be found 
that they cost more than they earn. 

Now as to my second point. 1 cannot see that it is 
possible to farm profitably unless an early start is made 
in the morning. Fowls, especially chickens, must be fed 
early. The hour or so before breakfast is the most 
important time of tlie day. 

As for the third point -I know from people working on 
my farm, that a good many are of the opinion that one 
need not trouble much on wet days. This is quite a 
mistake, the wetter or colder the day the more reason 
to spend time to look after the comfort of your charges. 
Speaking for myself, I never like to be away from the 
farm on a wet day, as, unless care is taken, especially 
in the diicken .season, losses are sure to result. 

And the fourth point is very important. Poultry- 
farming is made up of details, and one must have infinite 
patience with small things, not only during the time of 
chicken rearing, but all along. There is the care of 
appliances. How much money can be lost by the care- 
less treatment of these ! And yet how difficult it is to 
make people careful with them. Appliances would make 
a very heavy item in the yearly accounts if I did not 
watch continually. Founds can be saved on this alone 
by the timely application of tar or creosote, or by the 
repairing of loose hinges and screws. 
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A DAY'S WORK. 

WORK on our farm begins at 7 a.m. The first 
hour's work is divided between three of us, 
so that a good deal can be done in a short 
time. My fiirst assistant is a young girl of 
about 17 years of age, very strong and hardy. She is 
both willing and able to do a man's jobs, and I have 
not asked her to do anything as yet that she has not been 
ready to do, even with a horse and cart. Her first duty 
is the feeding of the pigs. These are now largely fed 
on hotel refuse. I forgot to mention in my description 
of the farm that we have a large outdoor copper, con- 
veniently situated, and with a water-tap above it. The 
food, however, is cooked every afternoon, as it would 
take too long in the morning. When the pigs — the 
noisiest of all farm animals when hungry — are satisfied 
she takes the goats out of their stables and tethers them 
on fresh ground, after milking those in profit. She then 
gives the rabbits their first meal, mostly greenstuff cut 
the day before, and put to dry on the hutches. This is 
generally done by 8 o'clock, which is everyone's breakfast 
time. 

My second helper is a young girl, who, although she 
is not so strong as the first girl, is yet very useful. She 
assists me outdoors at feeding time, while the rest of 
her day is given to the house. She feeds the adult fowls, 
with soft food prepared the day before, and then cleans 
and refills all water- vessels. This takes her the full 
hour.. 

The feeding of the baby chicks is my own first duty. 
I begin with the youngest, and open every hover to see- 
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that all is well and that the lamps are burning brightly. 
Then 1 feed and water each lot in turn. Next I go into 
the incubator house, take the temperatures, open Uhe 
windows according to the weather, and turn and air the 
€ggs. This is all I can get done before breakfast. After 
half-past eight o'clock Kathy, my chief assistant, has 
an hour's work cleaning out the pigs and the goat 
stables, and another half an hour is necessary to clean 
up the daily droppings. She goes from house to house 
with a small dustpan and brush and sweeps up the 
droppings imder the perches, then with a fork stirs up 
the litter. When she has ccxnpleted this work she fills 
her barrow with sand and goes all round again, putting 
fresh sand under the perches. 

In the meantime I have given the chicks their second 
feed at nine o'clock. Then I clean and fill all incubator 
and brooder lamps and sweep out and tidy the incubator 
house. After that I have to attend to the sitting hens. 
We always feed these, if possible, with whole maize, 
clean water, and half a mangold to peck at. I sweep up 
their droppings and sprinkle clean sand, see that the 
eggs are clean, etc., and stir up their dust bath. I 
omitted to mention that directly after breakfast, before 
the chicks' second feed, I go all round and unlock every 
house, see that all is well, and open the windows. 

It is now about 11 o'clock, and after again taking the 
incubator temperatures, I give the diicks their third meal 
and cut up greenstuff, and then also give green food, or 
mangolds cut in half, to all adult fowls. I have a very 
simple contrivance for feeding greenstuff — just meat-hooks 
fastened to the wire netting with thin wire, and on these 
I hook the cabbages, etc. It gives the fowls some 
exercise to jump up to them, and keeps them busy for 
a good time. 

Our dinner time is of necessity frcwa 12 to i p.m., as 
the head of affairs has to be out again at i o'clock to 
start the men at the farm. Kathy's first job after dinner 
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is to put the peelings, bones, etc., into the copper, cover 
with water, and light the fire, Then she has about two 
hours to do field work, or picking fowls, or as she is 
doing to-day, getting clinker to make the roads and foot- 
paths better. At i o'clock I again feed the chicks, clean 
any brooder I have not had time to do in the morning, 
then I, too, have two hours to do any special work, such 
as trussing, sending away sittings or chicks, or attending 
to some gardening. This week I have been putting in 
I, GOO narcissus bulbs, into all sorts of spaces that cannot 
'je used for bigger things. I have planted Pheasant Eyes, 
us these sell very readily and are no trouble at all after 
once planted. 

At 4 o'clock Kathy feeds the pigs, Annie has boiled 
up the potato peelings from the house, and we mix them 
with some bran and give them to the rabbits, and also 
a little mangold or swede. Then Kathy brings in the 
goats, offers them water, fills their racks with hay and 
a mangold and those in milk have a bran mash while being 
milked. Annie feeds the adult fowls with tail wheat or 
oats alternately and locks the houses. I collect the eggs 
and mark them with name and pen number, and put down 
the total in each house on the egg record cards, and the 
complete number gathered from all pens in a book we 
keep, then I feed the chicks, see that all is well with 
the incubators and pull down the blinds, then see to the 
brooder lamps and shut up all round. 

During the early months I go over again at 7 o'clock 
with a lantern, give the tiniest chicks another feed, turn 
and air the eggs, and see that all is well for the night, 
shut the gates, and let Rose, our splendid sheep dog, 
toose to guard the stock 
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LESSONS I HAVE LEARNT BY 
EXPERIENCE. 

I SHOULD like to mention a few of the pitfalls 
of poultry-fanning. Until experience teaches us 
we do not estimate their importance enough, and 
sometimes the lesson is learnt too late, when one's 
little capital has all gone, and there is no chance to make 
good. 

CARE WnH NEWLY BOliGHT FOWLS. 

First of all I want to implore you to keep newly bought 
fowls in quarantine for at least a fortnight. To show 
how important this is, I will tell you of the misfortune 
of one of my pupils. She had served her appenticeship 
and I felt sure that she would succeed in business for 
herself, as she loved the work and was most painstaking 
and industrious. All went well until one day she bought 
some fowls at an auction, and did not take the precaution 
to keep them away from her flock. They suffered frcHn 
some contdgious disease, which rapidly spread to her own 
fowls, and soon she stood in danger of losing her whole 
flock, and by the time she had shifted the remaining 
fowls on to fresh ground, fumigated and whitewashed 
the houses and disinfected the runs with lime, nearly 
all her capital had gone, and what for lack of a simple 
precaution could have been a prosperous business ended 
in bitter disappointment. 

So, however small your farm is. let there be an isola* 
tion pen, and never on any pretext mix strange fowls with 
your flock before you are sure that they are healthy. 
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LOSS rilOM OVERCROVVDIiNCi. 

Now for a second mistake. Every year as the chicken 
season comes round, our Editor of "Poultry-Keeping" 
writes: — "Don't overcrowd." But how few of us heed 
his advice ! It should be a motto printed in large letters 
and hung up in every incubator house. Many pounds 
could be saved if only it was strictly adhered to. Before 
ever you start your incubators, work out how many chicks 
you must rear, allowing a fair percentage for losses, and 
then see to it that you have sufficient accommodation for 
them, not only as "day-olds," but as "growing stock." 

It is-far better to rear 30 healthy chicks in a 50 foster- 
mother, than to try to rear 60 in the same brooder. A 
large percentage of the latter will probably die from lack 
of vitality, or at the best will always be weaklings or 
stunted in growth. 

Before they require shifting see that you have larger 
quarters ready for them, and keep them in small flocks. 
Do not put three or four brooders close together, or you 
may find that all four flocks have' gone into one brooder, 
and that sopie are suffocated. 

A CH.WGE OF GltOUND. 

And there is one more item and that is — fresh ground 
If your runs are fixtures, whatever else you leave; undone, 
let nothing prevent you from undertaking a spring and 
autumn cleaning if you would have healthy stock. On 
my farm I can allow the fowls change of ground, but 
wherever this is not possible it is absolutely necessary 
that the top layer in all runs should be removed twice 
a year, and fresh earth put instead. If you can shut 
the fowls out, a fine way to disinfect runs is to sprinkle 
them with lime, but the fowls must be kept out. 

Here, for the benefit of any who may have had trouble 
,vith roup or some other disease, I might just mention a 
good way to disinfect poultry-houses. Close the windows 
and doors and block up all holes. Then make a brick 
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red-hot in the fire and carry in on a shovel into the house 
as quickly as possible. Now sprinkle on it a few Brops 
of carbolic acid, close the door quickly and leave the 
house shut up for some hours, then air well and white- 
wash the walls with lime to which you have added some 
good disinfectant. Scrub the floor, if of wood, with 
strong disinfectant water, or remove the top layer of 
earth and put fresh. Paint perches and fittings with 
■creosote, carefully clean the runs as described above, and 
after scrubbing the water vessels put a few grains of 
permanganate of potash in the drinking water for some 
time to come, hut prevention is better than cure. 



CHAPTKR VII. 



A YEAR'S WORK. 

(It should be explained that the following notes are 
extracts from articles written for '^ Poultry-Keeping^^ 
describing the author' s actual work for one year. ^ The 
breaks between the articles indicate that another week's 
operations are being dealt with.) 



JANUARY. 

THANKS to the good weather, quite a lot has 
been accomplished. All the breeding pens are- 
now mated up and most of them are already 
making a nice show on their egg record cards.. 
I have in each case mated six hens (in their second year) 
to a cockerel, as this seems to give the best result. There 
is every prospect of a better hatching season this year, 
as the weather is so much milder, and there is a plentiful 
supply of green food which greatly helps to keep the 
breeding stock healthy and vigorous. We had chosen 
our cockerels long ago, of course, and they have had 
ample liberty. 

SELECTING THE BREEDING STOCK. 

When I first separate the pullets from the cockerel's, 
I mark those which seem particularly forward and well 
grown, straight-breasted, etc. ; this refers to chickens 
which have been bred from hens of high egg record. 
Marking them in this way gives me an easy opportunity 
to watch their progress and again to pick the best fromi 
the selected ones. I never rear any cockerels beyond the 
killing stage if they are not perfectly true to type^ 
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healthy, and bred from hens which have laid 200 eggs 
'or more in their pullet year. Of each breed there are 
at least two spare birds, so that if a cockerel for one 
reason or another is not all that he should be, he caa 
be inunediately replaced, 

AVOHK ON THE LAND. 

The biggest rows in between the trees are ploughed,, 
but there is more digging to be done round the trees and 
the edges and comers. They do the ploughing for us 
from the farm, but we pay back for the labour. They 
will be needing our help very shortly now, when they are 
at the height of the broccoli season. Many helpers are- 
needed then, and we give them every hour we can spare. 

The little plot for our early potatoes is quite ready 
now. It is well manured, and as it is so sheltered it 
ought to prove successful. There is a brick wall to the 
north and east, and we have put corrugated iron against 
the wire netting at the west, so that only the south is 
open to the sun. 

There is a border right along one fence which we use 
for srnall successional crops. On this border we have 
spent a good deal of time lately. It has been well 
manured and deeply dug and raked fine, and we have 
put in the first outdoor radishes (French Breakfast). Next 
to them we have made a sowing of spring onions. These 
I need for the rearing of my young stock, particularly 
when the little tiirkeys come along. We have put in a 
few rows of broad beans, and have made a first sowing 
of carrots. 

This week we have to see about some peas, parsnips 
and lettuces. Also a few more fruit trees have just arrived 
to replace some which were unfortunately lost in the 
severe frosts of last year. 

The goats have needed a lot of additional food this 
last week, as there is not much for them on the grass plot. 
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FOWLS ON VEGETARIAN DIET. 

The fowls are taking quite nicely to their vegetarian 
diet (which course has been forced on me through lack 
of corn), and I am very thankful for my copper. Their 
main food lately has been all sorts of waste vegetables, 
misshaped turnips, frosty and chat potatoes, boiled up 
with fish refuse, squeezed dry, and fed without any bran 
or sharps, as we have been unable to get anything. 

There is ample food for the rabbits, and it is a com- 
fortable thought that what they eat would otherwise be 
wasted. They love the stumps of the Brussels sprouts, 
which we feed after the sprouts have been picked, and 
the tops cut, and runaway cabbages and small misshaped 
turnips and mangolds give variety. There is still an ample 
supply of vegetables for the family hampers, such as 
sprouts, broccoli, sprouting broccoli, savoys", cabbages, 
parsnips, swedes, etc., and in a week or two there will be 
plenty of rhubarb to supplement the apple supply, which 
is running short. Altogether, I think we shall manage to 
carry on until the new season crops are ready. 



After all, we have not done a good many of the things 
we expected to do during last week. The early potatoes 
are not in yet, nor have we made the sowing of peas we 
intended to make, and even the parsnip seed has not been 
sown. The planting of the trees took a good deal longer 
than we expected, and all our spare time was needed for 
four days to get them in to our satisfaction. But now 
they are all safely planted and staked, and the roots 
have a nice covering of manure. The one or two frosty 
nights, too, gave us a little extra work, covering up the 
ware potatoes and protecting the seed set out in boxes. 
I don't think it was really necessary, but now, when food 
is so pirecious, it does not do to take chances. We have 
sown a few rows of Brussels sprouts and cabbage, the 
other arrears we must trv to do next week. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE CHICKS. 

The first batch of chicks will hatch shortly. The 
brooders require disinfecting and whitewashing, so that 
all may be ready for the youngsters. We are very much 
behind hand with this work this year. The weather has 
been so exceptionally good and there was such a lot of 
planting to do, that wc kept leaving the whitewashing and 
disinfecting for bad, or very frosty weather, which has 
never come. But we shall have to tackle it now", because 
although we are not hatching in such large numbers as 
we usually do, we must at least raise enough for our oun 
purposes. So by the end of next week at least two 
brooders will have to be ready. 

I shall scrub them out first of all with hot water, to 
which some Izal disinfectant has been added and plenty 
of carbolic soap, and then let them dry well in the sun 
and wind. When they are quite dry, I shall give the 
outside a fresh coat of creosote and whitewash the inside. 

I boiled all the burners last summer at the conclusion ■ 
of the hatching season, so that I shall only have to fill 
the lamps and put in fresh wicks. The brooder-house 
has been fumigated and limew^ashed, the top spit of the 
earth-floor has been removed and fresh earth substituted. 

S.VTISFACTORY EGG YIELD. 

The breeding pens are doing very well, and the egg 
yield is certainly much better than at this time last year, 
so that evidently a largely vegetarian diet seems to do 
less harm than last year's cold weather did. The only 
thing is, they seem to need an additional feed, and as 
there is plenty of waste vegetable matter available, there 
is no reason to deny them an extra meal at dinner time. 

On making the round of the farm this morning I found 
that last night's wind has given us a great deal of repair- 
ing work to do. Oh .' for a handy man to help, but he, 
too, is a thing of the past, and Kathy and I will have 
to struggle with it ourselves. That is the worst of my 
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farm ; we lie so very high and open that a rough night 
plays havoc with things. Perhaps it will be better when 
the hedges and the damson trees have grown. But I am 
rather afraid that we sjiall have to plant a belt of trees 
to protect us from the south-west winds, which seem 
particularly strong. 

RABBITS, GOATS, AND DL'CKS. 

Well, if I was downhearted at the extra work the wind 
had made, I cheered up again when I went in to the 
rabbits. One doe had a nice litter of youngsters. I did 
mot want to disturb her, but I think there are quite six. 
The present meat shortage makes a little matter like that 
important. As there is hardly any picking and trussing 
to be done, I have cleared out the room usually used for 
that purpose, and littered the concrete floor and turned 
•eight young rabbits loose in there; they seem to grow 
quicker and do better in this partial liberty. 

There is nothing special to tell about the goats, bar 
that they want a lot of additional feeding. There does 
not seem to be much food for them now in the meadow. 
The ducks are now naated, and the Indian Runner ducks 
.are laying nicely. 



Things have made big strides since last week. There 
■was then only one hen at all inclined to take up her 
responsibilities as a sitter. Now we have four hens 
■sitting — isn't that splendid? We have set no incubator 
yet, firstly because we did not quite trust the eggs, and 
secondly because the incubator house is rather too cold, 
the temperature being little above 40 degrees. It should 
be about 60 degrees. 

THE INCL'BATOR HOUSE. 

Our present incubator house has not proved altogether 
a success, and as soon as building can continue we shall 
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erect a new one and use the present structure as a store 
room. One can never get enough storage accommodation 
on a farm of our description. 

The first drawback of the present building is that it is 
too far from the house. In the early months there are 
bound to be two journeys to it after dark, so the nearer 
it is to the house the better. Then the windows face one 
south and one west. In the new house I shall have none 
facing south, but one facing east. With the window to 
the south the temperature caimot be kept low enough 
during April and May. I shall also have one or two small 
windows put rather high up to the north. 

The new incubator room will be rather narrower but 
longer than the present one. It should be wide enough 
to accommodate two rows of incubators, allowing a space 
of six inches from the wall, and a passage of at least two 
feet in front of the machines, and in the middle a bench 
about one and a half to two feet wide to hold the trays 
for turning and testing the eggs. 

EGG TESTING. 

I have found that a clothes-horse covered with heavy 
black material makes an excellent screen when " testing 
eggs, and it is a great convenience to be able to test the 
eggs in day-time. We test our eggs on the seventh and 
fourteenth days. On the seventh day we are particular 
to pick out all clears. These are quite fit to be used as 
cooking eggs, and are always used in our own household. 
Any dead germs are, of course, also removed, and on 
the fourteenth day any that have been marked as doubt- 
ful, "if found bad, are taken out. 

When we are testing we always make a note of all eggs. 
They have all been carefully marked with the breed and 
number of pen when first put into the machine, so that we 
can easily see which pens are doing the best for fertility 
and vigour, and if in one pen the clears are more than 
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normal, the cockerel can be changed. This marking is 
very necessary if intelligent breeding is to be carried out. 
^Vhen selling sittings this record of fertility is most 
useful. 

Over each incubator hangs a card with the date of 
setting the machine, when due to hatch, date of first and 
second test, with spaces to add results, and results of 
hatch. These are afterwards filed and kept for reference. 

FOOD FOll RABBITS AND GOATS. 

Now I must come to the other live-stock. The Brussels 
sprouts stumps are still holding out for the rabbits and 
goats. Brussels sprouts are my favourite vegetable. They 
are always appreciated in the family hampers, and any 
surplus always finds a ready market in the local shops. 

Then the tops generally fill a gap when there is not 
much else, while the stumps and any waste green left on 
them are fine rabbit and goat's food. 

Our rabbitry has grown very much since I last wrote 
about it. We have now three big sheds devoted to rabbits. 
There are hutches on benches all round the walls. The 
litters are turned loose on the floor. Orders for table 
rabbits can be readily executed. We have found it a very 
paying side-line. If possible I shall go in for better 
breeds, and try breeding high-class stock. 



What a week we have had ! Morning after morning 
we have had to turn out of warm beds to ice and snow 
outside. Before we could feed our live-stock we had to 
get kettles of hot water to melt the ice in the drinking 
vessels. I have boiled a big copperful of food every 
afternoon and covered the copper thickly with sacks to 
keep in the heat, so that the fowls should have a hot meal 
every morning, and I have given them their corn well 
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mixed in the scratching-shed litter, but in spite of all 
precautions they are not laying nearly so well as they 
have done; no doubt the very cold weather is to blame 
for this. 

CHICK-REAniNG ARKANGEMENTS. 

I am thankful that we have no chicks as yet, because 
I don't know where we could have put them. For the 
last two years we have fixed up a room in the house, as it 
was not safe to keep them outside, anti-aircraft guns 
being stationed close to the farm and the heavy concus- 
sions interfering with the lamps. I used to have to watch 
the lamps in the house during a raid. 

Our real brooder house we have dismantled and used 
for other purposes, and I do not intend to use it for that 
purpose again, as experience has shown me its faults. 
But it is not possible as yet to restart building, so there 
is the question of managing for this season. 

I think I shall clear the same room for them again 
and use my portable hovers and little runs, transferring 
the whole to a shed outside when the weather gets a little 
warmer and more settled about the end of March. 

When we can build, I mean to have the new incubator 
house and the brooder house under one roof, the brooder 
section to be used for chicks up to a fortnight old in the 
early season and up to a week later on. It would save 
a great deal of labour as the lamps could all be attended 
to at the same time and the temperatures taken. 

Chicks and incubators both want frequent attention, 
and it must save a lot of labour to have them close 
together. For chicks over a fortnight old, I don't think 
any arrangement is better than portable hovers in a large 
fowlhouse with run attached. This I did last year and 
found it very successful. The portable hovers are small 
to store away when not in use, and all the rest can be 
used all the year round. 

D 
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FEBRUARY. 

DURING the winter months I always reduce tny 
adult stock, so that I have some houses vacant. 
Before the chicks are due I clear away the 
perches and division boards which are all 
movable. Then we whitewash the hf^use and litter it 
with wheat chaff, or "flyers," as some call them. These 
I always secure when the thrashing machine is at the 
farm. We store them away in sacks until 'they are 
wanted. They make fme litter for the chicks, being light 
for them to scratch in. We also clean the runs carefully 
and make sure (hat there are no little holes in the wire 
where the chicks can squeeze through. We are doing this 
now so that all shall be in readiness for the chicks. By 
next Monday the spring routine of work will have begun, 
as by then if all goes well all the incubators will be 
working. 

HABBITS, GOATS AND PIGS. 

The rabbits have been the most trouble, as all green 
food was too frozen to give them. Instead, they have 
been fed on mis-shapen swedes and parsnips, carrots and 
mangolds, a warm mash of chat potatoes and bran in the 
morning and a handful of hay at night. 

The goats, poor things, have also had to depend on 
us entirely for their rations, as it was not fit to tether them 
out. We gave them a warm bran mash in the morning, 
and a good supply of wheat chaff and mangolds at night; 
of course, offering them water as usual. 

The pigs fared best with a good supply of hot food 
mixed with ground oats or sharps. We had a very 
exciting time killing one of our pigs this week. We all 
longed for some pork, so we decided to have one killed 
and have had a nice time eating brawn made from the 
head, roast pork and pickled pork and sausage meat ; it 
seemed quite like old times. 
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LAND WORK AND HAMPERS. 

We have not had much time on the land, and hardly 
anything has been done with the exception of carting out 
manure on one or two frosty mornings. 

The hampers are getting very difficult now. Cauli- 
flowers and sprout tops are the only green vegetables. 
Swedes, parsnips, and a very few carrots, with, of course, 
potatoes, herbs and onions, make up the rest. The 
rhubarb in the dug-out will soon be fit to pull. We have 
decided not to fill up the dug-out just yet, as it will be 
a useful place to store things away from frost. 



More ice and snow, more frozen water vessels I The 
most important task of the day is now to see that the 
fowls have water to drink. Tt takes quite a long time 
to do it, too. But a good water supply is an absolute 
essential if eggs are expected, and we must therefore 
give every attention to it. 

THIi SPHING ROUTINE. 

Owing to the cold weather we are keeping to the winter 
routine for another week, but I will give the spring routine 
work here now, as there will soon be the hatching matters 
to tell about. 

We start at 7 o'clock, and the first duty is to take the 
temperature of the incubators. Then we go to the chicks 
and feed them all round, always beginning at the 
youngest. When they have been fed and supplied with 
fresh water, we unlock all fowlhouse doors and see that 
all is well there, and open the windows wide to let in 
fresh air. 

The first duties are shared by one of the lady pupils. 
This gives them a good opportunity to learn all that 
should be done, and many a useful lesson is picked up 
in this first hour before breakfast. 
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In the meantime an assistant has prepared the fowls' 
food, cooked the day before and ready to be mixed, and 
has fed all adult stock and replenished all water vessels. 
Another assistant has fed the pigs with food which was 
also cooked the day before, and, if the weather is suitable, 
has tethered Out the goats, or else fed them in their 
stables, and has fed the rabbits with green food or roots 
got ready the afternoon before. This done it is 8 o'clock 
and everyone's breakfast time. At half-past eight we 
start again. 

THE PLPIL'S PAKT. 

About a fortnight is generally long enough for a pupil 
to learn what I call the "lower routine," such as cleaning 
out, etc., so after that she mostly comes with me to our 
next task, i.e., turning and airing the eggs, trimming the 
lamps and refilling them. From these we go to the 
brooders. The chicks are turned out for their second 
feed and the brooders thoroughly" cleaned and the lamps 
filled and trimmed. After that we take the temperatures 
again and record them on the cards above each incubator. 

By this time the assistant who has the charge of the 
fowls has made the round of the houses and cleared away 
the day's manure. She first goes all round with a wheel- 
barrow, stiff brush and dustpan and sweeps up all manure 
under the perches, then she makes a second round with • 
a barrowful of sand and sprinkles it under the perches, 
and with a hay fork stirs up the litter in the scratching 
sheds, remakes the nests, and picks up any refuse in 
the yards. 

WORK WITH PIGS AND GOATS. 

Kathy, our other assistant, has meanwhile cleaned out 
the pigs. This is not dirty work on our farm as our pig- 
sty floors are cemented and a walk in front of them is 
also concreted and connected with the sewer, so her task 
is to separate, any dirty straw in the bed place, clear it 
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away, and then wash out the outer place, which is half 
a foot lower, with the rubber hose and plenty of water. 
She then wheels the manure away and washes the path 
down. This done she cleans out the goats' stables for 
the day. 

By the time these tasks are done it is 10 o'clock. Kathy 
now fills her copper ready with to-morrow's food and 
lights the fire, next she cuts the rabbits' supply of green 
food for the next day and lays it on the benches ready for 
the next day. As she has to be near at hand to keep 
the copper fire going she then does any work for the day 
that she can do near the copper, such as cleaning out the 
rabbit hutches, cutting chaff, or sorting potatoes. 

The other assistant gets the fowls' green food and fills 
their various nets. This done she starts the field work 
for the day. 

GETTING THE WEEK'S ORDERS. 

My next task depends a good deal on the day. Two 
days in each week I cycle round in order to get the week's 
orders. Another day is taken up with the filling of 
hampers and so on. The pupils take part in anything 
that has to be done in turn, so their work cannot be 
definitely stated. So much for the morning's work. 



After dinner each of us has half an hour's work with 
our animals. The chicks have to be fed all round. Of 
course, the chicks have to he fed and looked after in 
hetween times, but as soon as we get any large 
number of chirks one of us is in attendance all 
day. so that T will mention their care specially when 
1 am speaking about them. Kathy has to tether the goats 
on fresh ground. The fowls have just a handful of 
grain buried in their scratching sheds, and the pigs are 
given a few mangolds and water. But by half past one 
we are all ready to do the special work of the day. 
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THE D/VY'S SPECIAL WORK. 

Kathy does some field work requiring a horse, when- 
ever she can, as she is vei y fond of horses and can manage 
them best. Ihe rest of us do whatever happens to be 
required most. This applies to all days except Friday 
and Saturday. On Friday the day is taken up with 
cutting, weighing and packing the vegetables, picking and 
trussing fowls, and selecting and boxing eggs ready for 
Saturday's delivery. 

On Saturday morning, directly after feeding, Kathy 
takes the hampers to the station, and then gives the day 
to a thorough clean out, as on Sundays we only feed. Our 
pupils usually do all routine work alone on Saturday 
and the assistant and I deliver local orders. 

At four o'clock we stop work and start to feed up. 
Kathy feeds the pigs; usually there is still sc«ne of the 
food cooked the day before left in the tubs where we 
put it when emptying the copper to cook the food for 
the morrow. This she makes more palatable by adding 
a little of the freshly cooked food, which just brings it 
up to the right heat. 

When the pigs are all feeding she fetches in the goats ; 
their stables are all clean and ready and their mangers 
filled, so that they have only to be tied up and shut in. 
She fills the rabbits' troughs with boiled potatoes mixed 
with bran and a little more greenstuff. This done and 
everything made tidy her work is done for the day. 

The assistant feeds the fowls all round with grain 
and supplies water where necessary. Then she goes 
round aijd arranges the windows for the night, and this 
completes her day. 

COLLECTING THE EGGS. 

In the meantime my pupil and I have again attended 
to the chicks, turned and aired the eggs, and taken the 
temperatures (this we also take at dinne^r time). Then 
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we collect the eggs, marking each egg carefully with the 
number of pen and breed, and record the number on the 
cards hanging in each house and also in a book. We 
keep account of every egg sold, and the number laid and 
sold has to agree. Then we lock every door for the 
night. 

This done we go to the brooder house and feed the 
chicks once more and see that every lamp is trimmed 
and burning brightly. Then the chicks have to be shut 
in for the night, and there has to be a final look at the 
incubator temperatures. The house is locked and together 
we make a final round to see if everyone has done her 
work all right. We look in on the different live-stock 
and see that all have their wants supplied, that all doors 
are shut, and lastly lock the gales. 

Sometimes when some brooder has been troublesome 
or one of the machines has not kept a steady temperature 
we make one more journey with a lantern to assure our- 
selves that all is well. 



NOT SO EASY AS IT BEADS. 

This reads so easy and smooth, but things do not 
always go like that. Sometimes the wind changes and 
we all have to help to turn the coops and brooders roiind. 
Or what poultry-keeper has not spent a trying time making 
a lamp burn in a high wind ? Or you have put your 
chicks in a fresh spot and you find the rats have found 
them out and everything has to be shifted again. 

There are, besrdes, many little tasks in the day one 
forgets to record, but as nearly as I can remember this 
will be our routine work for the next two months, with 
one exception, that we shall work until five as soon as 
daylight allows and feed up after that. 
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MARCH. 

THIS first week in March has been crowded with 
work, and we have accomplished a great deal. 
Incubation is now in full swing. Our great 
• aim is to get two large hatches into March. We 
have always found that March is the best month for the 
heavy breeds, and April for the light breeds. So our 
own requirements must be hatched this month and custo- 
mers must be supplied as well. 

We had long ago made lists of our own wants, so we 
did not have to waste time now. We just put the number 
of eggs into the machines, and reserved them for our own 
use. Then we consulted the lists of orders already 
booked and filled the next machines with eggs of the 
required breeds. Our next step was to make sure that 
we should fill every available machine at such a date 
that we should get two hatches from each in March. So 
now all machines are working and all have heavy breeds. 

THE FIRST CHICKS. 

We have a few chicks running about— you may re- 
member we set four hens. One had eight, one seven, and 
the two others six each. You will say : "What bad 
luck !" But not really, considering the weather. The 
weather was very severe, and the poor hens had a very 
cold place for lack of better accommodation. We have 
divided the chicks between three of the hens and put 
the fourth back into her house. That is economical, but 
I am always sorry for the poor mother, without any 
babies after her patient three weeks' wait. It does seem 
rather cruel. 

A POST-MORTEM. 

One of our pupils (Miss Tommy) had her first post- 
mortem last week. A very fine hen in one of the breeding 
pens began to mope ; she had been so Avell and healthy 
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that we were rather puzzled. We removed her to the 
isolation pen and fed her on soft food with a good dose 
of Glauber salts. But she steadily grew worse, so we 
killed her. 

In examining her gizzard we found half a needle, and 
round it a large quantity of tough grass which evidently 
could not pass through. So that mystery was solved 
to our satisfaction. 

EGG-TESTING. 

Miss Tommy has also been taking great interest in the 
testing of eggs under incubation. The first test is carried 
out on the seventh day. I tested the first incubator while 
she watched, and she tested the second while I looked on 
and corrected any mistakes. Afterwards I showed her 
how to record results in the incubator diary — so many 
clears, and out of which pen, the percentage of fertile 
in each pen, so many dead germs and out of which pen, 
and then the record of each pen so far. In one case the 
percentage of clears seemed rather higher than normal, 
so I decided to change the cockerel. 

We have cleared the room indoors again as a brooder 
house, and we shall have to manage there for one more 
season. A good deal of time is taken up nowadays with 
the sorting, marketing and storing of sitting eggs, as, 
of course, great care is necessary. 

WORK ON THE LAND. 

For the last week hatching matters have left us little 
spare time for the land. But a few things had to be 
.■attended to. The outdoor rhubarb is coming along and 
we .irrange to cover the most forward roots at night. 
Chinmey pots make a useful substitute for the more 
professional article. 

Parsnips ought to be sown in Febniary. but our ground 
was not quite ready, so we had to put it off till now. 
These crops have to go in at the right time, or the family 
hampers suffer during the most difficult months. 
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Greenstuff is getting very short, but the open weather 
is allowing us to tether out the goats, and there are some 
wild foods to be found for the rabbits. 

The fruit trees are quite an anxiety to me, as they 
want pruning, spraying, and lime-washing, and there is 
little time in which to do it. We shall have to add one 
more worker to our staff to tackle some of the field 
work, as it is getting too much for us now the busy season 
is on us again. 

♦- 

Another week has gone and very little has been 
accomplished outdoors. The ground is far too wet and 
sticky for land work, but, of course, we had enough 
other work on hand. I have made some progress towards 
putting the fruit trees in order. A man who used to be 
gardener on a large estate, and is now here to recover 
from a wound, gave me some lessons and will continue 
to do so next week. We are pruning trees in the breeding 
pen section together, so that he can point out things as 
we go on. This is just what I wanted. It suits me much 
better really to learn to do it myself than just to have 
it done for me, and if only he stops here long enough 
to initiate me into all the requirements of fruit trees, I 
shall be grateful. 

PLANNING THINGS IN .\DVANCE. 

When the weather improves there are endless things to 
do, but I am glad that everything is down on paper. 
Then I don't have to think and worry in case something 
important has been omitted. I can thoroughly recommend 
this method. Use the long winter evenings to make your 
plans, and put down what will have to be done each 
month, and as you go through the year note when some- 
thing has not worked right and must be done differently 
or at another time next year. It is wonderful how this 
simple system helps. 
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THE RABBIT BUSINESS. 

Our rabbit-keeping is now a finnly established side- 
line in our business, and our customers give occasional 
orders for table rabbits just as they do for poultry, both 
locally and hamper customers from London. So that the 
rabbits have come to stay, even though war time is over. 
Their housing for the coming spring and summer will 
have to be considered. 

Miss Tommy suggests our making some wire cages 
and turning the litters out on grass plots at least during 
day-time. We must think it over and see if we can devise 
a scheme that will work, as the floor space in the sheds 
will be wanted for the chicks, and the youngsters seem 
to do so much better when they have a little freedom. 

PIGS AND GOATS. 

The pigs are getting on nicely now that we can feed a 
little better, and Kathy's heart rejoices in her family. 
She has several nice litters coming along splendidly. 
She had a hard time during the war, and found it diffi- 
cult always to show a profit on her department, but things 
are very much brighter for her now. 

The goats too will soon be in milk again and will repay 
for her care of them during the tedious winter months 

THE CHICKS. 

Now for the chicks. Our little families before men- 
tioned are getting on nicely, and in three more days our 
big hatches will be coming off and then we shall be busy. 
.\11 is in readiness for them, the brooder lamps are burn- 
ing, the runs are nicely littered with chaff, even the water 
vessels are placed ready and the food bins are full. 

Miss Tommy is verv excited. She has run one machine 
quite on her own, and has the greatest hopes as the tests 
were very satisfactory. We are labelling the chick boxes 
in readiness and addressing postcards so that no time 
will be lost when the chicks are ready for dispatch. Our 
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method is to advise custcxners of the date on which their 
chicks will be sent directly after setting the machine, and 
then we send another card to state how many have been 
sent and by what train. This latter we also do. in the 
case of sittings. 

HATCHING OPERATIONS. 

In the meantime we are getting the eggs marked, sorted 
and booked to refill the machines, so that no time shall 
be lost. Directly the hatch is over the trays will be 
taken out, scrubbed in disinfectant water, and dried, the 
machines wiped out and aired, and by evening the tem- 
perature being right again, the new eggs will be put in. 

There is always so much to do on- the day the hatch 
comes off that it is best to have in readiness all that can 
be got ready in advance, so that no time is lost. This 
is most important when two hatches have to be got into 
one month. 



The hatches have been fairly successful. These first 
hatches are never so good as those later in the season, 
but on the whole I am satisfied. How pleased we are 
to have the youngsters about us again ! The keen delight 
in the little flocks comes fresh every season. We are all 
well used to chicks, yet how we hover round them every 
year ! We have most of them in the improvised brooder 
houses as yet, the winds up here being altogether too 
boisterous for wee little day-olds. 

THE BENEFIT OF VISITORS. 

We have one advantage over most poultry farms, in 
t'eing near the town and on a main road. We get, there- 
fore, quite a number of visitors, especially at this time 
of the year, so our "day-olds" have to be on show. 
Various hovers have been arranged for them, each with 
3 little run attached. 
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In the room that has been cleared, we have put the 
hovers and runs, a sample of our chick food, boxes of 
sittings of each breed we keep, and a sample of the food 
■\ve sell for adult stock, a notice of the price of eating 
eggs and of table birds and rabbits, and also of the 
vegetables in season. In this way everything we have 
to sell is brought to the notice of visitors. 

Through this we have often secured fresh customers 
for one article or another, and once the custom is secured 
for one article it is an easy matter to introduce other 
items. We value regular -weekly orders, as this makes 
it so much easier to know what is required and to ensure 
a sufficient supply. 

A VERY BUSY TIME. 

Just now we are very busy. This is the month of the 
greatest activity in every quarter. On the land there are 
quite a large nundber of crops to be sown. We have 
put in radishes, early turnips, early carrots, onions, and 
green peas, and will have to make a second sowing of 
broad beans. We have also made a first planting of 
potatoes. We are really late with these plantings, but 
the ground has been so wet and sticky that it has been 
impossible.to do much. This shows you how much there is 
to be got into the day, and in every branch there is the 
same rush. 

OUR UVE-STOCK. 

Kathy has several litters of pigs, so, of course, has 
to have more time to attend to them. One goat had her 
kids last week, both dead, to our great sorrow. The 
second one is due in a week's time, let us hope with 
bestter luck. 

Several does have fine litters of youngsters. So you 
see that Kathy's hands are full. And then there are all 
our chickens as well, and as the days are still short they 
do not leave us much spare time. 
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By the end of this week we shall move the chickens 
reserved for our own use out into the open ; they will 
be fit to weather the winds by then. We shall put them 
again in the brick houses with wire runs attached ; we 
did this last year and it proved most satisfactory. 

WORK WITH THE INCUBATORS. 

The incubators are full again — still with the heavy 
t)reeds — and will hatch by March 50th, so that we shall 
just squeeze the two hatclies into March. Another hen 
has come broody and we have given her a sitting of 
Runner Duck eggs. That is two on ducks' eggs so far. 
I see by our books that we did better last year, but the 
weather was rather more favourable. 

On walking round the farm I noticed that my narcissi 
are coming up fine and strong, so the farm will soon 
look bright and cheery. 

Next week we hope to put full strength on the remain- 
ing ground. There is one other thing, too, we shall have 
to do, that is make war on the sparrows ; they seem to 
have increased in a miraculous way since the war ; any- 
how, they are as per5istent as they are hungry, and cause 
me no little anxiety when I reckon out what it must cost 
to fill all their crops. 



March winds ! They do not altogether agree with 
baby chicks, and give us a lot of work. Coops want 
pegging down to save them from being blown over, and 
the chicks want sheltering from the bitter winds. This 
we do with sheaves of straw. Ernie, a little schoolboy 
whose services we secured during the last holidays, has 
been very busy carying a supply of them round every 
coop. He comes regularly again now every evening, from 
5 p.m. to 7 p.m., and all day on Saturday. This is a 
great help to us as there is so much shutting up to do. 
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GAS-HEATKD INCl'B.\TORS. 

I don't think I have mentioned before that we are 
running some incubators with gas this year. I'hey are 
fitted with patent valves and the gas lowers itself auto- 
matically when less heat is required. The first hatch is 
due to-morrow, and if it should prove successful I shall 
have the new incubator house fitted with gas both for 
incubators and brooders. It is a big saving of labour 
and would therefore be very useful to us. 

FIIIELESS BKOOUERS. 

Our oldest chicks are settled now in the fireless 
brooders placed in sheds with wire runs attached. We 
are keeping the flocks small. I have learned the bitter 
lesson of overcrowding and shall not be likely to fall 
into the same error again. Flocks of 25 are quite large 
enough, and I do not care to have more in one place, 
anyhow after the first week. Orders for chicks and eggs 
are still coming in nicely and keep us busy. 

WORK ON TUE LAND. 

I can only just manage to keep an eye on the work 
required on the land, having to leave the actual doing 
of it to extra help, and Kathy with all her families is 
not much better. She has wee baby pigs to look after, 
and four little kids. Three of the latter are sold, but 
have not as yet gone to their homes, and there are always 
litters of rabbits, so that about two hours is all the time 
she can spare every day from her other duties for work- 
ing on the land. 

PACKING THE HAMPERS. 

It is now Miss Tommy's turn to pack the hampers. 
The wagoner's wife cuts everything required from the 
lists she prepares. This she does on Friday morning. 
The vegetables are then carried into the packing shed 
and Miss Tommy weighs them and packs and addresses 
the hampers, and Kathy takes them to the station. 
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' Miss Tommy was surprised to find how much planning 
in advance is necessary to run a farm like ours success- 
fully. She tells me she used to think that the most diffi- 
cult thing would be to find a market. Myself, I think 
that is the easiest. 1 have had no difficulty In that direc- 
tion at all. But I do think it needs a lot of thought and 
experience to stock a farm really profitably, i.e., to keep 
the right breeds, and the right number of fowls to rear 
the right number for table fowls, though for the supply 
of the latter we do not rely on our own stock; we only 
rear for the season when it is most difficult to buy. So 
a diary must be kept as a guide for another year, as 
regards hatching operations, and for the hamper trade 
this is more important still. 

LOOKING AHK.\D. 

To keep customers the supply must reach them regu- 
larly all the year round, and this needs planning nearly 
a year ahead, to sow the different seeds at the right time, 
and in the right quantity, not forgetting that different 
crops have to' occupy the various plots in succession. 

Another matter that has surprised my pupil is the care 
we take of the sittings, of eggs. She did not think it 
necessary to keep the eggs turned during the few days 
they sometimes have to be kept before incubating them. 
I have always made it part of the day's routine work to 
turn them once in the 24 hours. 

OUR SHEEP DOG. 

You remember Rose, our sheep dog? She is in her 
glory again, now that there are chicks about. She spends 
most of her time lying beside the various runs, and is 
keener than ever to keep cats away. We have carefully 
looked to see that all wire fencing is secured everywhere, 
and that the gates are fastened to keep dogs out, but we 
have to rely on Rose to keep cats away as they defy all 
fences. 
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APRIL. 

SOMEBODY ought to write a book, "How to be 
happy, though a Poultry-Farmer. " It seems 
there must always be something to worry about. 
After we had done everything in our power to 
keep cats out of the chicken ground and put sheets of 
tin under every coop to baffle rats, we did think we had 
every right to feel secure. But no, that was only the 
beginning of our troubles. For two or three days nothing 
happened. The weather was beautifully warm, and we 
could fairly see the chicks grow. Then the weather 
broke, and we had another turn of our famous winds up 
here. 

WINDS AND A CAT. 

Nothing we put for shelter would stay up, and even 
the coops were in constant danger of blowing over. In 
the end we hit on a scheme that has proved quite success- 
ful. We took three of our apple tree stakes and fixed 
one in front and one on each side of the coops, and 
tied all three together at the top. Since then nothing 
has blown over. 

But now a very persistent cat has found us out, and 
we dare not turn our backs. With all our care she has 
managed to have three of our precious charges. Rose 
has given her several "doings," but she has not stopped 
her visits yet. So whenever we have to be away, even 
for a little while, the chicks have to be driven into their 
runs, sprat netting has to be stretched over the top and 
Rose has to be tied up close handy. 

A summer-hou.sk. 

The head of affairs walked round our little farm the 
other day, and as we stood there watching the chicks he 
said what a pleasant place it would be for a summer- 
house in which we could sit if we had a little spare time. 
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The next day he had an old office with a very large win- 
dow brought up, with the suggestion that we could make 
it into a summer-house. 

Well, we have, and I for one am proud of it. First 
of all, we painted it dark green outside and white inside, 
and have covered the floor with an odd piece of oilcloth. 
We are going to train a rambler rose up the side and 
plant a few flowers in front. Inside we have put a 
little table and a few deck chairs, and I think it will 
prove a very pleasant spot presently. 



Alas for good resolutions ! Every year seems to be 
the same. There are always some losses that care and 
foresight could have prevented. Things had gone so 
well this year, and I had prided myself that we were 
doing all that could be done to rear every rearable chick, 
and then came disaster. 

THE STORY OF A DISASTER. 

On Saturday one of the machines had just completed a 
hatch, and we had the eggs all ready to re-set it. The 
wise way would have been to pack all chicks sold straight 
into their boxes, and get a foster-mother warmed ready 
for the remaining chicks, and then put them in. But I 
was anxious to get the eggs in as the season is advancing, 
so I cleared the incubator in a hurry and took the chicks 
down to the foster-mother fitted with gas. 

I had only just removed the elder chicks and cleaned 
it out, and the temperature was therefore rather low, so 
I put the chicks in and turned the gas up alittle. Well, 
customers came and had to be attended to, so that about 
an hour went by before I had a look at my hatch. 

Oh, dear, what a sight met my eyes ! Thirty-two lovely 
chicks out of ninety -three lay dead in the foster-mother. 
I gQQn saw ^yhat was the jnatter, I had turned up the 
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gas too much. I can't tell you what I felt like \yhen 
I took the little bodies out. Another lesson learnt, but 
at how much expense ! 

Kathy feels less sore about her kids, I think, since we 
are partners in misfortune. Well, it has made us extra 
careful, and very humble again. 

DOINGS IN CHICKENDOM. 

I make my nightly round and count my chicks with 
double care, a loss like that wants a lot of making up. 
There are three flocks now in the houses with wire runs. 
We had to shift them to get more room. Two hens 
helped us out with some. One was hatching off and we 
made her adopt a few, and another very kindly consented 
to be made motlier at once, without the usual three weeks' 
sitting. 

We took the chicks to her at night — only four at first 
— and put them under her and watched her for a while. 
She took to them all right, so we left her, and in the 
morning made the number up to thirteen. 

VVEATDKn AND L\ND WORK. 

The snow has made a lot of work for us sheltering 
the chicks, but yesterday and to-day have been just per- 
fect, and we have been able to get on the land for several 
hours, as the chicks were quite happy in the sun without 
much attention. 

Everything is very backward there, and lots of seeds 
still have to be put in, but the ground has been too wet 
and sticky to do much. Kathy has taken the strawberries 
in hand, and I noticed to-night that she has got nearly 
the whole plot clean. 

^[iss Tommy is going over the fruit trees, which, by 
the way, my soldier-friend and T have now finished 
jiruning. She is tying up some here and there, and 
digging round them. Ernie, now that we have an extra 
evening hour, also gives a hand. He is weeding in be- 
tween the narcissi this week. 
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The fruit trees show every promise of a good year, if 
only we do not get another frost, as the leaves and buds 
have made strides, even in these few warm days. 

KIDS, PIULiyi'S, AND LITTLK RABBITS. 

Kathy's other kids are all bonny, and so are the young 
pigs, and nearly all her does have fine litters, but she 
is still very disappointed over the loss of the first two 
kids. It is strange how nothing seems to make up quite 
for these things. I have never forgotten the fifteen chicks 
the dog killed last year, and it will take a long while 
indeed to forget these thirty-two. 

♦ 



No mishaps to report this week, I am thankful to say ! 
Last week's disaster has made us all very careful. I 
have not noticed any cats so far, but to make doubly 
sure I have tied Rose up near the chicken quarters. If 
you could see her when we call out "cats" you would 
not believe that any cat would ever dare to come near. 

We have finished hatching heavy breeds now. We had 
to go one week into April as the demand for heavy breeds 
was greater than we could supply by the end of March. 
Now we shall have to use every available means to get 
the light breeds off by the end of May. 

THE VALUE OF NOTE-MAKING. 

I am very glad that I kept account in my diary of 
all last year's happenings. A good many things would 
not have been done at the right time, if it had not been 
for that. Miss Tommy used to think my diary rather 
unnecessary,, but she has changed her mind now and finds 
it very interesting work and is quite getting mto my habit 
of making a note of everything. The handy diary pub- 
lished by "Poultry-Keeping" is just the thing for this 
purpose. 
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We have toe-punched all the chicks, so that we can 
keep a record of them ; their health and development at 
various stages. 

H/V'lCaiNi; AND REARINfil. 

The machines run with gas hatched off very well 
indeed, and taking into consideration the tremendous 
saving in labour, we have quite decided in favour of gas 
for the new incubator house. The brooder too, with one 
exception, which was entirely my own fault, has worked 
beautifully, so that we shall have the brooder house fitted 
with gas also. 

We tested the eggs in one of the large incubators 
yesterday, and found the percentage of fertiles much 
better. I suppose the better weather accounts for that. 
We are keeping careful account of the results from each 
breeding pen, so that we may know what to expect from 
the chicks. 

FEEDING THE CHICKS. 

We have made our own chick food again, ccanposed 
of wheat, oats and barley from the farm, to which we 
have added some maize. All these grains have been 
kibbled together, and the chicks are doing very nicely 
on it. The elder chicks have small wheat whole, and 
the other grains ground more coarsely. 

On the land things have made progress by leaps and 
bounds. We have had to put on additional labour, as 
our live-stock families allowed us altogether too little 
freedom, and things had to be done as we were already 
behindhand, but quite one half of the breeding section 
is cropped now and a first sowing of everything has been 
made. 

RABBITS, GOATS, AND PIGS. 

The rabbits are getting a good supply of green food 
from the plots being cleared for cropping, and so are 
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the fowls, and it will not be long now before we shall 
find wild food in plenty for them. 

The goats are tethered out again all day, but still have 
their extra rations, to keep up their milk supply. 



It was easier to rear chicks in January and February 
this year than it is now. We can hardly stand outside 
ourselves, and the poor little chicks dare not put their 
beaks outside the sheds. It is blowing a regular gale, 
and icy sleet and rain add to the general discomfort. I 
hate this sort of morning. You start out reluctant to 
leave the warm house, and when you get out everything 
goes wrong. You find the shelters blown down, the fruit 
trees separated from their stakes, sometimes even a coop 
blown over, and mostly they all face the wrong way. 

PROTECTION AGAINST HIGH WINDS. 

But it is no good wasting time. We must button our 
coats right up to the neck and pull our south-westers 
over our faces and buckle to. First the coops must all be 
turned away from the wind, and the wattled hurdles fixed 
in the right direction. 

By the way, how useful hurdles are as shelters ! If 
you cannot get wattled ones try covering ordinary ones 
with straw. I would not be without them — they make 
such excellent shelters. I have found them particularly 
useful in conjunction with the ordinary outdoor brooders. 
As the season advances and the stock increases these have 
to be put outdoors, and a temporary shelter made from 
four straw hurdles is a great help. Then, if the shelter 
faces the wrong way for the wind, the alteration of one 
hurdle is generally sufficient. 

USEFUL WATER FOUNTAINS. 

We have made some very useful water fountains lately. 
We get a number of empty fruit tins in the hotel refuse ; 
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into the lower rim of these we punch half a dozen holes, 
then we fill the tins with water and invert them over 
glazed flower savicers. The water lasts quite a long time, 
and saves continual filling up. 

WORK BEFORE BREAKFAST. 

The daily routine takes a very long time now that there 
is so much stock about. We start at seven o'clock. Miss 
Tommy and I share the following duties. We imlock 
the gates and start the casual workers on their jobs on 
the land, and then go to the incubator house. One takes 
the temperatures and turns and airs the eggs, while the 
other examines every brooder to see that all has been well 
during the night with the inmates, afterwards turning 
them all out for the first feed. Then the water vessels 
have to be washed and refilled. 

From there we go to the coops and brooders dotted 
over the farm. Each has to be examined and supplied 
with food and water. Our assistant in the meantime has 
fed the adult stock, and watered them, and Kathy has 
fed the pigs, rabbits and goats. It is a rush to get this 
done by breakfast time. 



This (Easter) week has been the busiest since before 
the war, and quite like old times. Our towns were 
packed, now that there was no fear of air raids and 
bombardments. Luckily we had looked ahead for it, and 
all the members of our staff, not forgetting Ernie, who 
has holidays from school, have been doing their best to 
cope with the extra work. 

GOOD BUSINESS. 

There were large orders for table eggs, chickens, and 
vegetables, as nearly everyone had visitors and needed 
extra supplies, and we had to make several extra de- 
liveries. That left the cleaning out work rather badly 
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done when the end of the week came round, and I knew 
that would not do, as there are many people interested 
in fowls who take advantage of the holidays to visit a 
poultry farm and place their orders. 

So I talked to Ernie, and persuaded him to come early 
in the morning and sweep up all the walks. Miss Tommy 
took on the chicken room and incubator house, the 
assistant and the wagoner's wife did the best they could 
in the short time to the breeding pens and runs, and I 
myself tackled the chicken quarters, so that after all 
by lo o'clock everything was fairly tidy, which was a 
good thing as, during Easter, we had quite a number of 
people call, and we secured several good orders. 

" A PLEASANT PLACE." 

Although cold, the weather has been much more satis- 
factory these last few days, and the chicks have had a 
better time and. the farm is now a pleasant place to see. 
The fruit trees are all budding, and the narcissi bordering 
the walks have come up well, while the damson trees are 
ready to burst into bloom. 

All along the borders are coops with baby chicks and 
.ittle flocks of yellow ducklings searching for worms. 
The land looks neat and tidy, with the young crops just 
coming up and not many weeds as yet to cause anxiety. 

Kathy is hoeing the strawberries ; there seems quite a 
lot of them this year. I mentioned, I think, that we 
have cropped the whole breeding-pen section of the farm 
this season with vegetables. 

SPRING CLE\NING IN SIGHT. 

We should like to begin spring cleaning this week, as 
it has to be completed by Whitstm, but it is imperative 
that we should spend all the time just now on the land, 
as there are many things that casual labour will not do 
satisfactorily, but we hope to start next week and begin 
on the breeding pens. 
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We shall carefully sweep 'the runs, then take away the 
top layer of earth, dig up the runs, and replace a layer 
of clean, fresh -mould. The fowlhouses will be 
thoroughly cleaned out first of all, and the walls and 
roofs swept down; then we shall wash the walls with 
disinfectant water and limewash them. 

now TO IVIVKE A (;OOI> LIMEWASH. 

Our limewash mixture is made in the following way. 
Unslaked lime 2 pecks, common salt i peck, rice flour 
3 lb., Spanish whiting J lb., glue i lb., water. This 
makes ten gallons, looks very well, and lasts quite a 
year without peeling anywhere. We always add carbolic 
acid lotion to it as it is such a good disinfectant. The 
lime is slaked as usual in a covered barrel, the salt is 
dissolved in water and added, the glue and rice flour are 
boiled first and then added when ready to use. Then 
we add sufficient hot water to make about ten gallons. 

The floors of the houses are .scraped up, and a fresh 
layer of earth put, the perches are scrubbed with dis- 
infectant water, then painted first with paraflin and after- 
wards with creosote, giving special care to the sockets. 
The nest boxes are scrubbed out and limewashed. 

Last of all, the windows are cleaned, new sand put 
under the perches and fresh "flyers" (chaff) in the 
scratching shed. The straw in the nest boxes is renewed, 
and all is fit for use again. These spring cleaning opera- 
tions take practically six weeks, as there are only about 
four hours every day in which one can do this kind of 
work, and only really fine days are suitable for it. 



Can you remember an April like this one? We have 
been able to do absolutely nothing for the last few days, 
and the chicken quarters and breeding pens are all in 
an awful mess, and it will take hours to put them right. 
On the land, too, we are hardly any further advanced 
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than we were last week. Morning after morning we 
;vake up to wind, hail, snow, and rain, and under such 
conditions, it is, as most of you know, no easy matter 
to look after chicks. Poor little things ! They must have 
thought they had come to an awful place. 

PROTECTIN(i THE LIVE-STOCK. 

Well, we did not relish starting out of a morning, 
but we got out all our mid-winter wraps again, tied up our 
heads against the awful wind, and started off to do the 
best we could. We rigged up temporary shelters with 
thatched hurdles, and when the hurdles ran short we piled 
up a few sheaves of straw. This stopped most of the 
wind. Then we protected the coops against the wet as 
much as we could, with pieces of sacking, sailcloth and 
canvas. 

The goats we left in the stables all day and, supplied 
them with full rations as in winter. The rabbits lived 
mostly on mangolds, as it was really not fit to collect 
green food. 

So you may be sure we are all very grateful to see the 
sun shining again, and although it is still very windy 
to-day we seem to be living in a different world altogether. 
We have left other duties, and have combined our efforts 
to clean out everything and make the place really com- 
fortable again for the live-stock. 

To-morrow, if the fine weather lasts, we are going to 
get through the routine work as quickly as possible and 
then all help on the land, Avhere various crops are waiting 
to be sown. 

WORK WITH THE CHICKS. 

We are putting some of our oldest chicks out on near-by 
fields of the general farm, to avoid overcrowding. These 
fields are cropped with late broccoli, the chicks can do 
no harm to them, but they are nicely sheltered under 
the tall plants. We have moved them out in small cold 
brooder houses supplied with good lock-ups. 
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It is astonishing how much damage even little chicks 
will do to young crops. We have to move them away 
from the breeding pen , section when a month old owing 
to the damage they do to seedlings. 

We have a nice little flock of Runner ducklings. These 
are doing very well in the outer fruit plantation, and 
do not seem to do much damage. 

LA.TE HATCHING. 

Our hatchings of the heavy breeds are now finished, 
and we have only light breeds now in the incubators. We 
had to set the heavier breeds longer than we should have 
done owing to the big demand. People seemed to be all 
behind-hand this year, and to require these breeds later 
than usual. For that reason we are not as yet breaking 
up the breeding pens, as sittings are still being asked for. 
Of course, our own requirements have all been supplied 
long ago, indeed we have all but finished the light breeds, 
but shall want still a few more hatches ,of Minorcas. 

The fertility of eggs has been much better lately, but 
I do not know whether it will prove very satisfactory now, 
after the awful weather we have had. 

Of course, the spring cleaning has not been started yet, 
the weather was too abominable, this much to Ernie's 
regret, who wanted to do some whitewashing, and now 
that school has started again he is afraid he will not 
get a chance. 

We have not set any turkey eggs yet this year, but 
might still do so this coming week, as we shall be glad 
to have some for killing at Christmas. 

A RAT HUNT. 

The rat which caused us so much trouble in one of 
the fowlhouses has been killed this week. We saw 
him go into his hole one night and called the head of 
affairs to our assistance. He told us to get several cans 
full of water and have a short stick each. He then 
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directed us to pour all the water down quickly. That 
made the rat cc»ne out. We had stopped up all exits; 
there followed a short excited fight, and presently he lay 
dead, and very glad we were, because he worried the 
chicks at night. 

Rabbits, pigs, and goats, not forgetting the kids, are 
all doing well, and they have not caused us any anxiety 
of late. I find it is best to let the young rabbits have 
a shed to run in, and we keep the doors wide open now 
and put a wire front to keep them f rcan getting out. 



MAY. 

WELL, we have done our best to make up for 
lost time this week, and you would see a big 
difference. All the seeds have been put in, 
and every inch in the breeding-pen section is 
now cropped. Kathy and I were thankful that we 
learned shimming and hoeing last year, because the men 
are very busy on the general farm and could not be spared 
to help us, but we managed to get a horse after they had 
done their work for the day and shimmed out peas. It 
is a great pleasure to see the nice, clean rows afterwards. 
Kathy, who can hoe well, puts in all her spare time 
hoeing the young crops. 

There is every promise of a good fruit year. The 
damsons are in full bloMn and so are the cherries and 
plums, and the apple trees are budding. This is the best 
month in the year, and you can face the winter again 
when you think of the beauty of spring. 

FINAL DATCmNGS. 

We are setting the last batches of eggs this week, and 
shall not incubate or set any more hens after the end of 
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next week, so then the cleaning up and storing away will 
start. Of course, nothing has been dona towards the 
spring cleaning. We have been far too busy on the land 
and that work has been the most necessary. 

The farm is very heavily stocked just now, and we 
have again moved out a batch of chickens into the broccoli 
field to make room. 1 have made mistakes in other years 
with overcrowding and did not mean to do so again. 

TROUBLE WITH OATS. 

This brings me to another misfortune which I will 
faithfully report for the benefit of my readers. As 
before mentioned, we have a house and small enclosure 
outside the wired-in poultry farm near the stables and 
pig-stye. Here we usually quarantine bought stock or 
fowls bought for killing which are not wanted for a 
few days. The house was temporarily empty, and as 
we are so full I moved .=ome of our oldest chicks into it. 
These are nearly three months old and fully feathered. 

I fixed up a shelf for them about a foot from the 
- ground — 'the house has no floor — and thought they would 
be quite safe, as I considered them too big for the rats. 
They were all right for several days, but this morning 
I found one of them dead with all the corn eaten out 
of the crop, so you see even at that age they are not safe 
from rats. They kill them for the corn in their crops. 

RABBITS, PIGS, AND GOATS. 

There is plenty of green food again now for the rabbits, 
but it takes time to gather it. We have another little 
helper for the evening work, Ernie's sister Doris. She 
gathers the green food for the rabbits and helps to count 
the chicks at shutting-up time; she also scrubs all the 
water vessels out once a week with disinfectant water, 
and cleans out every nest and sprinkles the fresh material 
with insect powder, so she is getting quite useful. 
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Kathy is very proud at present as one of her pigs has 
a litter of 14 piglets. She says that is better than any- 
thing we can boast of amongst the chickens and ducks. 
The mother is very fat and it is quite amusing to see 
Kathy's anxiety when she lies down after feeding. She 
is afraid the sow will lie on one of her offspring. 

The goats, of course, are having the time of their lives 
amongst all the young, fresh green, and need hardly any 
feeding. 

f- 

Isn't the weather just glorious? The work is going 
ahead, without any trouble, by leaps and bounds, and 
we all seem glad to do it. How thankful we are for 
peace and for every prospect of a good business season. 
We were so hard hit in our part of the globe, that often 
I was afraid we should have to give up, but when things 
were blackest, Kathy and I, loath to relinquish a business 
that had become very dear to us, decided to give our 
spare time to the general farm, where it was badly needed, 
and so we pulled through ; and now business is, if any- 
thing, better than before the war, and it is with a feeling 
of satisfaction that we look round our little farm in all 
its spring glory. 

AVOID OVERCROWDING. 

This has been the proverb which we have had in mind 
all this week. How difficult it is to abide by it, though ! 

There never seem to be enough appliances at this time 
of the year. We have taken another batch of young 
cockerels out into the fields ; they get on so much better 
with ample liberty and on fresh ground, that it is worth 
the trouble, and we all cycle, so that it does not take 
so long to go the round feeding and watering. 

We have broken up a few breeding pens, and shall 
continue to do so until there is only one small pen of 
each breed left. 1 may say that we are still getting 
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orders for eggs. The two-year -old hens we shall dispose 
of. A good many have already been sold as mothers 
with day-old chicks, a few also as broody hens. The 
rest we shall put into the house where the rats killed the 
chick until they find a market. 

Of the cockerels we shall keep two of each breed for 
each pen for next year's breeding season, and we have 
the record to show which proved best this year. The 
remainder will be put into a shed and fattened for 
killing. 

HEAI.TUY DUCKLINGS. 

The little ducks are getting along beautifully, and are 
adopting the ways of their elders, i.e., as soon as we 
open their doors they all run out and amongst the fruit 
trees, where they spread out and run along shuffling up 
worms and insects till their crops are full. 

It is wonderful how they always know when we are 
digging anywhere; it does not matter where it is, they 
soon find us out, and we always have a flock round us 
picking up every wonn as it is turned up. 

YOUNG RABBirS AM> PIGLETS. 

We have put a good many of our young rabbits out 
on the grass in coops, with little wire runs attached, and 
they are doing very well ; of course, we give them addi- 
tional food, and shift the coops and runs daily. 

I am sorry to say that Kathy has lost two of her litter 
of 14 piglets. The old sow is very fat and laid on 
them ; however, Kathy says the rest will be all the better, 
and that is true, but it was nice to have such a large 
litter. 

A DIFFICULT MONTH FOR HAMPERS. 

This is again a most difficult month for my family 
hampers. Everything is very scarce now. There are 
cauliflowers, i.e., broccoli, and a few spring cabbages, 
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parsnips, carrots, a very few onions, potatoes, mustard 
and cress, radishes, and rhubarb— -not much variety, but 
all we can supply. May is, as I found out last year, 
the month that needs most thought to provide a sufficient 
supply. 

On the land, we have come to the time when hoeing 
seems to be an unending duty ; as fast as one crop is 
clean another needs attention. 

There is little work with the goats, as there is ample 
food for them, and they stop out all night now, so that 
there are no stables to clean out. We just change them 
three times a day, offer them water at the same time, and 
that and the milking is all the work connected with them 
at present. 



Another week of glorious weather, but there, farmers 
are never satisfied ! I could not help laughing this morn- 
ing when making the round. I was just thinking how 
really May is the best month of the year, and how fine 
the weather is, when the old gardener who helps us on 
the land met me, and said : "We do want a drop of 
rain bad; it would do a power of good," and a little 
farther on the assistant said : "The runs are getting 
rather hard; we want some ram on them." I couldn't 
help the old gardener and his seeds, but I told the girl 
to water the runs with disinfectant water, and we could 
then manage without the rain. The chicken quarters and 
the breeding pens must be treated in that way every 
dinner-time now. 

At last we are beginning on the spring cleaning, as we 
are pretty well straight on the land now. We have 
started with the breeding pens, and as each house and 
pen is done we have put little flocks of 25 chicks into 
each. Here they will remain until the corn is cut, when 
they can. go straight on to the stubbles. 
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We have been busy during the last week separating 
tlie pullets and cockerels, and marking the most promis- 
ing of the latter. Miss Tommy did most of this with 
me, and she was very interested in the work. 

MISS TOMMY'S PLANS. 

Miss Tommy's time with us is drawing short now. 
When she loaves here she is going to take a month's 
course on a very large, well-equipped, modern poultry 
farm, where she will have the benefit of frequent lectures, 
and after that .she intends spending a three-weeks' holiday 
touring and viewing some large, well-known farms, after 
which she considers she will be experienced enough to 
make a start. 

Her people have a large dairy and mixed farm, but 
have only kept a few barn-door fowls up to now. Miss 
Tonuny, on her return home, intends to go in for poultry 
properly. She will keep a few popular breeds, most 
likely about four — White Leghorns, Black Minorcas, 
Light Sussex, and Rhode Island Reds. 

THE COLONY SYSTEM. 

The farm is a large one, and right in the country, 
and the various fields are well separated; so her idea is 
to work on the colony system. 

She will keep only one breed in a field, so there will 
be no need for artificial divisions, and she intends to 
work up a connection for sittings, and to supply eggs in 
large quantities for incubators, and then, later on, as 
the growth of the business permits, to go in for incubators 
herself and sell day-old cliicks. 

Fowls kept on free range like that would be sure to 
produce strong, healthy chicks, but there is one drawback 
— it will be impossible to select her breeding stock as 
carefully as this should be done, and she will need to 
start with a good laying strain and carefully cull all 
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undesirables amongst the chicks, so that at the breeding 
season her flock is composed of only really good birds. 

Her intention is to start in September \vith a small 
flock of each breed, so that all should be in working order 
ijy next spring. 

LONG HOUR.S I 

Well, to get back to our own little farm. Long hours 
are the rule here now. We start at seven, and often 
do not finish till 9 p.m. ; there is so much to do. When 
the live stock are all safely shut up for the night, there 
comes the long task of watering. 

We have school children to help carry the water, but, 
of course, we do the actual watering ourselves, as they 
could not be depended upon to do it thoroughly. Then 
there is endless weeding and hoeing. 

LESS WORK WITH THE LIVE-STOCK. 

There is not much attention needed to the various live- 
stock beyond the feeding and cleaning, so that although 
the farm is stocked to its fullest capacity, there is less 
work with them now than earlier in the season, when 
through cold or wet they needed continual care. 

Rose much objects to the muzzling order — no doubt 
.she thinks that an important dog like she is should not 
come under the order. 



With the continuance of glorious weather there has 
been every opportunity to continue our spring cleaning 
operations. We have made it a firm rule again this year 
that nothing shall- be put away without first being 
thoroughly cleaned and repaired. Miss Tommy's last 
work with us is this cleaning and storing away. 
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GLIi^AMNG THK INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 

We started with some of the incubators. The lamps 
were emptied and the wicks thrown away, then we boiled 
lamps and burners, wiped them dry and stored them 
inside the machines to which they belonged. Next we 
took away the needles and discs, greased them well with 
vaseline and wrapped them in paper. The thermometers 
were wrapped in wadding first and then in paper. 

After that we scrubbed all the trays carefully with 
disinfectant water and put them in the sun to dry. Any 
places in the sacking that had become worn were patched, 
the felts brushed well and rolled up with camphor in 
between to keep the moths away. When the parts were 
thoroughly dry we replaced them, with all the accesspries, 
in the machine to which they belonged, and covered the 
latter up. 

Foster mothers were treated much the same way. First 
we scrubbed them out with disinfectant water and let 
them dry in the sun, then we lime-washed the interiors 
and gave the outsides a coat of creosote. The lamps and 
burners were boiled, the wicks thrown away, all acces- 
sories carefully packed up and bright parts vaselined. 

In going over the coops we first repair them if neces- 
sary, then scrub, lime-wash, and creosote them outside. 
We. are storing them in a big shed which we have been 
using for the seed potatoes. 



YOUNG niRDS ON FREE RANGE. 

We are also progressing with the cleaning out of the 
fowlhouses, and we are very thankful to be in the posses- 
sion of some useful small field houses, as it allows us 
to move our growing stock out on free range and so avoid 
overcrowding. 

For this purpose we are using a very small house, 
6 ft. long, 4 ft. high and 4 ft, wide, with a large win- 
dow covered with wire netting and wooden floor. We 
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have good padlocks on these houses, and have seldom 
lost any fowls through thieves. 

FAITENING THE COCKCRELS. 

The first of our cockerels are now ready for the fatten- 
ing sheds. We shut them up in these three weeks before 
we intend killing them. The sheds are well littered and 
are fitted with a broad shelf for the chickens to roost on ; 
this also has a deep bedding of chaff. We feed them 
three times a day on soft food only and allow them just 
time enough to eat as much as they want. Then we 
darken the windows, so as to keep them as quiet as 
possible. 

As a rule they make very good progress this way, but 
occasionally one frets and does not gain flesh. There is 
only one thing to be done in such a case, and that is to 
give it back its liberty, at lea.st for a time. 



JVNE. 

WE have broken up nearly all the breeding pens 
now, and are making up flocks of 25 hens 
and putting them out on the fields. We have 
never done this before, usually only moving 
them out after the corn is cut, but we are very heavily 
stocked this year and there are several fields available, 
some where late broccoli was grown, and others where 
the green stuff for the horses has been just cut or partly 
cut. 

Kathy has several more litters of piglets, but only 
eights and nines this time, no more records. 

On the land hoeing, weeding, shimming and watering 
are the daily tasks. The strawberries are in full bloom 
and promise a very good harvest. We shall soon have 
to litter them with straw to save the fruit. 
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Rose, our faithful old sheepdog, is very unhappy with 
her muzzle. She can't understand at all what she has 
done to be punished so cruelly. She finds it very difficult 
to keep the cats away. 

A HOT WFATHER AHR.\iNGEMENT. 

During the hot weather we have arranged two hours' 
dinner time instead of the usual one — from 12 o'clock 
to 2 — this makes a break during the hottest part of the 
day, and there is ample daylight for every task to be 
completed. 

There is always quite two hours watering to do after 
tea, which cannot be done earlier in the day. I have 
found schoolboy heljjers very useful for this particular 
task. Three village boys come from 6 to 8 p.m. to help, 
and I arrange that they take it in turns to carry the 
watercans, and in between they do a little weeding. These 
boys are satisfied with small wages and can give their 
help just at the right time, when the grown-up workers 
have gone home. 

Well, Miss Tommy has gone, and we are one helper 
short. Her services were very valuable lately, as she 
took an interest in her work and always did it as well 
as it could be done. We shall miss her badly. The new 
pupil is not coming until next week, so that we shall be 
alone for the present. Miss Tommy will return to us 
before she goes on her holiday, and we shall then talk 
over anything new she has learned. 

THE SUMMER ROL'TINE. 

We have now started the summer routine, which is as 
follows : — ^We start at 7 a.m., the gates are unlocked and 
the casual helpers on the land are allotted their special 
tasks for the day. The assistant then lets out the chicks 
— we have to shut them up because of the rats and early- 
morning cats — and feed and waters all round. I take 
charge of the youngest myself, 
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There is only one incubator running now, so that the 
turning and airing is quickly accomplished, and there are 
not many occupants in the brooder house as most have 
been moved to larger quarters. 

When the land workers have been set their tasks and 
my own charges have been fed, I make the round first of 
the chicken and then of the adult quarters to see that all 
is well, and I unlock every door so that the cleaning out 
can start directly after breakfast. / 

We feed the fowls with soft food for their early meal. 
This takes rather a long time, and we can only get the 
feeding and watering done by breakfast time. 

THE FIKLD FLOCKS. 

Doris, who can cycle, feeds the six flocks out on the 
fields. These are fed with hard corn, as there would 
not be time to make several journeys, which would be 
necessary if they were fed on soft food. She comes just 
to do this, as she still goes to school. 

After breakfast the assistant removes the manure and 
puts down clean sand. Then she sees that all the nests 
are clean, stirs up the litter and tidies up the runs. The 
chicks have their second feed, and theii drinking vessels 
are filled up again. This done, the adult stock is sup- 
plied either with green food or mangolds. As the flocks 
are very large, this takes until about eleven o'clock. 

The hour until dinner-tjme is sometimes spent on the 
land, but very often it is now needed for picking and 
trussing. At one o'clock all the chicks and fowls have a 
few handfuls of grain put into their scratching litter and 
the chicks' water is again replenished. This occupies 
practically another hour. 

From two o'clock until four is spent on the land. At 
four all hands help to feed up. Soft food has to be 
taken to the fowls in the fields, and Ernie takes a water 
barrow on wheels and fills all the drinking vessels, which 
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are large ones, to the brims, as this water has to last for 
24 hours. 

The eggs are collected, marked and stored, and the 
quantities noted in each pen ; first the number laid in 
each pen, and then the total. The chicks are counted 
and shut up, and all the houses locked. So far for our 
work. 

PICS, (.OATS, AND RAUBITS. 

Kathy's is much the same as usual. She, too, starts 
at seven o'clock, and first of all feeds the pigs. After 
that, she stakes the goats out, and then feeds the rabbits. 
Then she gives water to the pigs. This brings her to 
breakfast time. 

Breakfast over, she has to clean out the styes and the 
goats' stables, and some of her rabbit hutches. At about 
half-past ten she starts the special work f6r the day in 
the field until dinner. Then the goats have to be changed 
to fresh places, and the pigs have a few mangolds and 
some green food. 

Afterwards she has again two hours on the land, and 
then starts the feeding up for the night of pigs and 
rabbits — not a small business. The goats have to be 
fetched and put into their stables. 

This is the routine for every day except Saturday and 
Sunday. On Sundays we only feed up, the rest of the 
time is our own, and on Saturdays all hands are needed 
to help pack the hampers and dispatch them. 



Well, we have come to the end of the hatching season, 
and have made up accounts. There are still six hens 
sitting, but we shall most likely sell mother and chicks 
as soon as hatched, most of them being booked already 
so that we need not reckon with them. In spite of many 
lijtljculties this has been the best year for hatching opera- 
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tions we have had for quite a long time. The hatches 
have proved mostly very good, and the chicks have been 
exceptionally strong. 

THE SEASON'S CHICKEN LOSSES. 
We have lost only about 3 per cent, through unavoid- 
able causes. There has been a further loss, i.e., by dog, 
cat and rat, and through careless shutting up at night. 
But by taking a little trouble we kept our flock safe from 
further attacks, and we might just as well have done it 
before than after a loss. 

It took Kathy and me the spare time of two days to 
peg the wire down securely all round the chicken 
quarters, put up the gates safely, and write a warning for 
each end that dogs must be put on a lead. If we had 
only done this before the chicks arrived we should have 
saved the life of fifteen, and if we had put the brooders 
in the fowl houses at once, the cat could not have robbed 
us. And so with the rats, if we had put tins under the 
roops from the first and had fastened every coop up at 
night with a wire front, there would have been no loss 
from that quarter'. 

On one of the wire fronts we used wire of too large 
a mesh and the chicks came out early, before we opened 
the coops, and although they could squeeze out they 
could not get back, and as it was unfortunately a wet 
morning, two died from exposure before we arrived to 
rescue them. In our account book we have put down 
these losses as a warning for next year. 

THE ROliTINE OF SHUTTING UP. 

Ernie shuts up the chicks a.t night, but I go round the 
last thing and see that all is safe, and I have always 
found something that proved it a wise thing to do. The 
routine of shutting up for the night is as follows : — • 
Ernie's part is to drive the chicks in from the runs and 
rlpse the hole with a slate and briqk putside. He then 
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does the same from inside to make quite secure against 
the rats. He also shuts to all the wire fronts of the 
coops. 

Then when everyone has finished for the day I make 
my final lound with the bunch of keys, and lock every 
house after first making sure that all is well within. There 
is no need to shut the windows, as all the openings are 
covered with fine mesh wire. 1 shut the doors of the 
rabbit sheds, the store houses and finally the gates. This 
does not take very long, and is well worth the time. 

We are very full now in all the houses and runs, and 
I shall be glad when we can move some out on the 
stubbles, which will he in about two months. By the 
time they have to come back all the cockerels not wanted 
for next year's breeding pens will have been sold or 
killed, and also some of the old hens. 



We have had a better Whitsun than for four long years. 
The towns were packed, and all we could produce was 
readily sold. Remembering the Easter rush, I decided 
to go for orders on Thursday instead of as usual on 
Fridays, so as to have more time for preparation and 
deliveries. It was fortunate 1 did so, as otherwise we 
should not have been able to manage. 

THE WHITSUN ORDERS. 

On Thursday evening I made a list from my order book 
of everything required, and on Friday morning, after 
the usual routine work was finished, I gave the wagoner's 
wife a list of the vegetables required, and started her and 
two casual workers cutting them and putting them ready 
in heaps for packing. 

Then I took Ernie and Doris, who are both here all 
day now while the school holiday lasts, and went with 
them to the field house containing the oldest cockerels. 
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I had given them instructions not to let them out when 
feeding, so it did not take us long to pick out the biggest 
and best of these — there were not nearly enough in the 
fattening sheds, ^^'e carried all close to the picking room 
and shut them up in broody coops, to be killed as we were 
ready for them. 

Leaving the assistant with Ernie and Doris, to start 
the picking and trussing, I went to the packing shed to 
help Kathy pack the family hampers. First of all we 
did the regular weekly orders from away, and after com- 
pleting these Kathy took them to the sta.tion. 

Then we continued with local orders for hampers, and 
with the larger orders from the two hotels from which 
we collect the table refuse, so that it was late before we 
could help with the picking and trussing, and packing 
the eggs ready for the morning. 

On Saturday we left the wagoner's wife and the 
assistant to clean up everywhere while Kathy, Ernie and 
I delivered local orders, and it was very late on Saturday 
night before we were done. Sunday we spent in our 
summer house, and you don't blame us, do you? 

PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 

Kathy and I have been talking very happily of the 
future, and of ways and means to enlarge our farm. 
Luckily, we have ground enough so that when our seven 
acres are no longer enough we have a twelve-acre field 
close handy. But there is time yet. We want to get the 
very best out of our seven acres first, and we have always 
several fields to fall back on when more room is wanted. 

We shall be over a week longer finishing the spring 
cleaning, as there is not much time each day, but things 
already show a great improvement. 

SCARCITY OF GREEiN FOOD. 

Food at present is plentiful, with the exception of 
greenstuff, which is still very scarce, especially for 
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the fowls. The dry weather has made this quite a 
problem. There are plenty of poppies and varieties of 
wild green food for the rabbits, and I have started my 
old plan again, of paying so much a sack to school 
children, who are always ready to earn a few pence. I 
do not know how we should get the watering done without 
the help of the children. I always rely on them for this 
work. 



JULY. 

WE have had to turn out the rabbits and go back 
to our old arrangements, i.e., one shed for 
killing and picking and the other for trussing 
and shaping. So many orders are coming in 
just now that it is quite necessary to make this change 
again. As there was no rocrai for the rabbits in any of 
the sheds, and as we had no more hutches, we utilised 
some wire chicken runs, and put them out on grass, the 
coops belonging to the rims serving as temporary quarters 
for them. 

When we had settled the rabbits in their fresh quarters, 
I had the two sheds, which are brick-built, and have 
concrete floors, thoroughly cleaned out and the floors 
scrubbed with strong disinfectant, after we had white- 
washed the walls. 

KILLING AND PICKING. 

The fitting of the killing and picking shed is very 
simple. Along one wall stands a large broody coop. 
This holds the birds to be killed. On the opposite side 
stand two barrels, one for the blood and waste feathers, 
the other for the feathers to be saved. Each barrel has 
a nail at a convenient height above it, on which the 
birds are hun?. 
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When ready to begin the fowl to be killed is hung by 
its legs over the barrel provided for blood and waste 
feathers. We use an ordinary pocket knife, but specially 
sharpened at the point. We then hold the neck of the 
fowl in the left hand and slowly pass the forefinger and 
thumb down until they force the mouth open, then with 
the right hand we quickly separate the large arteries in 
the throat, and, using the point of the knife, drive it 
into the bird's brain. This renders the birds insensible, 
and is instantaneous. 

Then we quickly pick the wings and the tail, and fix 
a small can over the fowl's head to catch any drops of 
blood and transfer it to the nail over the second barrel. 
Here all the feathers fit for keeping are removed. 

TRUSSING AND SHAPING. 

The birds are ne.Kt taken to the second shed. This 
contains a long bench of white wood, which can be easily 
cleansed. There is a tool box containing a blunt knife 
for removing the little stubbles left after picking, and 
a sharp knife for trussing ; also skewers and string. There 
is also a shaping trough. 

If the birds are sold to the poulterer we leave on the 
head and feet, but for private customers these are re- 
moved, the fowls are trussed and put into the shaping 
trough, breast downwards and weighted. Here they are 
left until thoroughly set and cold. 

The two sheds described above have been found to be 
well adapted to the work, and they certainly save labour. 

Now just a word on the way they have to be cleaned. 
Most of the killing and trussing work is done on Friday 
night, so on Saturday morning we empty out the waste 
tub and wash it out with disinfectant water. The good 
feathers are packed and despatched to the merchant who 
buys them from us, then this tub too is cleaned, and the 
floor washed over. 

In the trussing shed, the shaping board is scrubbed, 
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the tools cleaned, and the counter washed, and lastly the 
floor. 



The spring cleaning is practically finished at last. It 
has taken longer than ever this year, but, of course, we 
have had so much to do elsewhere, and setting things to 
work again under new conditions, is no easy matter. Our 
plans for next year will want a lot of consideration, this 
applies to the hamper trade principally. I find that I 
can get quite an appreciable number of customers locally 
for a regular weekly supply of a hamper of vegetables. 

OUIt lUMPGK inADE. 

This hamper method has one great advantage. One 
can calculate pretty accurately what is required, and can 
therefore, after some practice, grow the right quantities 
of those things which are most wanted. There is thus 
less waste than when growing to sell at shops, as shop 
prices vary so much that you cannot know how much your 
crop will fetch. One year prices may be good for one 
thing and the next year too low to pay you for your 
labour. 

Naturally, you have to make very careful plans, in 
order that everything is sown at the right time. We make 
our lists out in the winter, so that in spring, when we 
are rushed and busy, we have only to keep to our time- 
table. 

CUTTING AND PACKING VEGETABLES. 

We cut our produce on Friday, from lists composed 
the day before, by adding together all the various 
quantities of each order. The whole lot is carried to the 
packing shed and kept in separate heaps. Then with 
scales and measures handy, each basket is filled, locked, 
and labelled, and first thing on Saturday morning they 
are taken to the station. I have found this a very good 
side line to the poultry farm. 
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SORTING OUT THK POIILTRV. 

In the poultry yard we have found our biggest task 
is a general sorting out of the stock. There are some 
fowls still to be sold. Although I have tried to clear 
most of my two-year-old hens as cluck hens or mothers 
with chicks, there are still the light breeds to sell, and 
it is more difficult to sell these prolitably, as they are 
not much good as table fowls. 

Then the oldest cockerels have to be picked over every 
week, some to be put into the fattening sheds, and the 
best marked for breeding. The pullets, too, want watch- 
ing and marking according to their merits. There has 
to be a culling out and separating amongst these. Those 
that have grown well from the beginning and are true 
to type are marked for the breeding pen, others are kept 
for the production of table eggs, and others again, whose 
marking, etc., is not perfect, for sale to those who require 
fowls for laying, and to whom breed is immaterial. 

A CAl'OMSING EXPEIUMENT. 

We tried a new experiment the other day. One of the 
horses on the general farm was taken ill, and we were 
the only ones still on the farm as it was evening. ■ The 
"vet." called in required help, and we stopped late 
making poultices and bringing hot water out for him. 
During the tim'e we found that the "vet." was an en- 
thusiast on poultry and all connected with it, and he 
offered to caponise some cockerels for us, so that now 
we shall have about twenty-five or so which we shall 
put in a flock by themselves and keep over until the Christ- 
mas trade. 



Thk routine work is slightly different now, so I will 
just mention it again. As usual, we start at seven o'clock. 
My assistant and I feed up the fowls first of all — all of 
them now have the same food. We give them soft food 
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for the first meal, and it takes us quite a long while to 
supply them with their rations. Then we water all round. 
This, with the large flocks we have now, is all we can 
manage before breakfast. At eight o'clock we stop for 
this meal until half -past eight. 

The assistant then takes the wheelbarrow round and 
gathers up the daily manure, which is put into barrels 
tightly covered with well-fitting lids. A second journey 
is made with the barrow full of clean sand and a little 
is put under every perch. She also takes a fork with 
her and stirs up the litter and re-makes the nests. Then 
she goes into the trussing shed, where the tin used for 
the waste has to be emptied and cleaned out, and the 
shaping board and the counter used for trussing have to 
l>e scrubbed. The floor must be swept and a little dis- 
infectant sprinkled over it. 

By this time it is about ten o'clock. Now some special 
cleaning out for the day must be done. Sometimes there 
are poultry houses to clean, and at other times the runs 
and walks have to be swept up, and another daily task, 
which I forgot to mention, is the daily cleaning of the 
fattening sheds and the utensils used there. This brings 
us to dinner-time. 

At one o'clock we give a small feed all round — grain 
this time in the litter, and greenfood, or occasionally 
mangolds. After this there is usually some picking and 
trussing to be doine, or some delivery to be made. At 
four o'clock we leave off to feed up again and to water. 
The eggs have to be collected, marked, recorded and 
packed, mostly in one-dozen boxes, ready for delivery 
the next day. Every door has to be locked, and all left 
tidy and in readiness for the next day's work. 

PIGS, RABBITS, AND GOATS. 

Kathy's work remains practically the same all the year 
round. First of all she feeds the pigs and supplies them 
with water, then she stakes the goats out on to fresh 
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places, and offers them water, and then the rabbits have' 
to be fed. They get green food, gathered in readiness 
the day before, and bran. 

After breakfast she cleans out the pig-styes and washes 
down the cement in front of the styes. Then the goat 
stables have to be cleaned out and some of the rabbits 
every day. She usually manages to have things straight 
by about eleven o'clock, and gives the next hour to some 
kind of field work. 

After dinner, the goats have to be moved to fresh 
places, and the pigs are fed with greenstuff and any odd- 
ments, and their troughs are freshly filled with water. 
From two until four o'clock she again spends in the fields, 
and then the feeding up for the night begins. 

First the pigs, and then the rabbits and the goats, are 
either again changed, or, if the weather is unfavourable, 
they are brought in and get a few extra rations, such as 
a mangold and a handful of hay. 

The wagoner's wife spends all her time on the land 
with the exception of Fridays, when she gives a hand 
with the picking and trussing. We have to make daily 
deliveries now, and go twice weekly, Tuesdays and 
Fridays, for orders. 

THE KINDLY RAIN. 

We are very thankful to see the rain — yesterday and 
to-day. Things were very bad on the land, and 
the crops were in danger of being utterly spoiled. People 
who don't have small holdings can hardly realise the 
feeling of thankfulness with which one can watch a good, 
sensible, steady downpour after weeks of drought. 



Thanks to the rain, we have spent a good deal of our 
time on the land planting. We did not sow seeds of 
broccoli, cauliflowers, savoys, cabbages, and sprouting 
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l)rcx:coli, as the general farm had an ample supply of 
these, and could provide us with excellent plants. These 
we fetched as soon as the land was fit, and now we have 
nice rows of each kind planted. 

Then the cabbages wanted thinning, and we sold a 
good many plants to allotment holders, and planted out 
the rest ourselves. Of course, after the rain, the ever- 
lasting hoeing had to be done again more vigorously. 

On making the round one day 1 noticed that the damson 
trees were affected with some blight or other, and as I 
did not know the complaint, and the soldier who helped 
me out once before has long since been cured and left 
the neighbourhood, I watched for the old gardener, and 
persuaded him to come in and have a look. He told me 
to make a strong solution of soapsuds with soft soap, and 
spray the trees with this. I have done it, but cannot 
yet say with what results. 

MISS TOMMY'S EXPERIENCES. 

You remember our last pupil. Miss Tommy? She has 
(inished her three weeks' course at the large poultry farm, 
and wrote saying she would spend the week-end with us. 
Of course, Kathy and I were delighted, as we wanted 
to hear all about the farm and system. She arrived 
Saturday at dinner-time, and was rather surprised at the 
busy time we were having, but soon came out in her farm- 
ing outfit and set to, with the result that at quite an early 
hour on Saturday the three of us were in the summer- 
house, Kathy and I as eager listeners. 

The farm she visited was in Scotland, and was worked 
on an entirely different system from our own, and we 
found her description very interesting. I asked her 
afterwards if she had changed her plans at all, but she 
tells me that she does not think that she can improve pn 
her original idea. As I mentioned at the time, she in- 
tends to keep poultry on the colony system on her father's 
rather large farm. She has decided on keeping four 

G 
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breeds — Light Sussex, Rhode Islands, White Wyandottes, 
and White Leghorns. Each breed is to have a separate 
field, and there will be no need of fencing, as the suit- 
able fields are widely separated. 

On her return journey she visited a large firm of appli- 
ance manufacturers, and decided on a suitable type of 
field house. She showed me a sketch of it, and I think 
it very practical. It is not too large, is provided with 
good strong wheels, there is a large window, covered with 
fine mesh wire netting, and a good door which has a 
strong lock-up. All the houses will be alike, and a pole 
is supplied, fitted with a hook, and each house has a 
loop, so that when the house wants moving the pole is 
hooked on, and the house can be easily wheeled from 
place to place. 

For further shelter she is going to use wattled hurdles. 
She found out how useful they are while with us, and 
intends to use them largely. 



A GOOD BUSINESS AURANIiEMENT. 

Well, as I had told you, Kathy and I had been making 
plans for the future, our business was increasing, and we 
could sell much more than we could produce. So we 
asked Miss Tommy how she would like to supply us, 
allowing us a fixed percentage of profits on everything, 
with new-laid eggs, chickens, sittings, and day-olds in 
season, making twice-weekly deliveries- 

In the end she' agreed to try our plan, and she will 
commence as soon as she is in a position to do so. It 
ought to work very well. We are in a position to market 
the extra produce without much additional expense of 
either labour or advertisement, and she too will save much 
of both, as she can just send whatever she has without 
risk of having any left on hand. Anyhow, it is worth 
3 trial. 
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WE are still planting. The general farm was so 
much behind that they called in our help, 
and as they always more than repay us by 
doing some heavy labour for us, we are glad 
to be of use. These busy seasons always appeal to me. 
First, there is the pulling of the plants. In this work 
one has to be careful not to leave any gaps. The plants 
must be left about a foot and a-half away from each 
other. If you pull too many it would necessitate plant- 
ing again. 

OUn MMtKKT GARDEN WORK. 

We pull 50 plants at a time, and tie them up in 
separate bundles. This makes it easy to count them in 
thousands afterwards. I'hey are handed in baskets of one 
thousand to the pieceworkers, as the latter are paid so 
much per thousand, but another counting takes place when 
planting is finished. After they are planted they are all 
watered. The water is brought on to the field in large 
tubs on a trolley. Then the women fill their cans and 
follow after the planters. We hfive only had to water 
each plant once, thanks to the nice showers we have had. 
Sometimes we have had to water each plant three times 
before we could be sure that it had taken hold. 

Kathy and I have spent most of our spare time, pulling, 
packing, and dispatching the orders for plants, smd it 
has kept us very busy. We had booked a large number 
of orders weeks back, and every letter said, please send 
as soon as we get rain. So, of course, when rain came 
everybody wanted the plants at once, and we worked early 
and late pulling, counting, packing into bags, and 
labelling them — an endless business. We have dispatclied 
all early plants now, and are finishing the intermediate, 
but we still have nearly all the late ones to do. 
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FRUIT PICKIN(i. 

On our own farm, after hoeing and weeding, our 
biggest task has been fruit picking. We have had quite 
a respectable crop from our currant bushes, some of which 
have been planted three years now. This is the first time 
that we have had any fruit to speak of. The straw- 
berries, most of which were planted a year ago, also gave 
quite a nice crop, and, what was better still, they ripened 
early when the price was still high. 

I have been very thankful I decided to combine fruit 
growing with poultry fanning ; it works so well together, 
and when all the trees planted come into bearing they 
will add a substantial sum to our turnover. Of course, 
as the trees get larger, we shall not be able to plant so 
many rows of vegetables in between, but we have left 
ample space to allow us to continue cropping for some 
years to come, and the trees will provide shelter for our 
livestock. 

WORK WITH THi: POULTRY. 

We are still very busy on the poultry farm, in fact, 
busier than ever. There is not much work with the fowls 
just now beyond the usual routine, but we are all kept 
going picking and trussing. We have killed all our own 
spare cockerels, and have had to buy for further supply, 
not an easy matter by any means in this difficult year. 
I am thankful to think that things, in all probability, 
will be easier another year, with Miss Tommy hatching 
and rearing for us on her ample ground, and if we can 
succeed in making arrangements with another poultry 
farm, similarly situated, I think we shall manage. 

Our rabbits are having a fine time. There is plenty of 
green food for them everywhere, and we have little diffi- 
culty in gathering a supply. 

For the fowls, too, we had a treat lately. The general 
farm, which had been growing several fields of spring 
cabbage, gave us leave 4;he other day to clear the fields 
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before they ploughed up ready for planting. We should 
have been rather short if it had not been for this. 



Things have been moving ! The head of affairs told 
us a day or two ago that the hay having been cut we 
could have two large fields for our flocks. So the 
assistant and I made the round next evening to select the 
birds we should move out. We have killed all our own 
cockerels and are having to buy our supplies. But as 
we must be able to promise orders definitely we have to 
buy always for about three weeks ahead, so that it would 
be useful to put three or four small houses on one field 
and reserve these for killing birds. 

PIUTING NKW BIRDS IN QUARANTINE. 

I should prefer putting these birds in a field by them 
selves, as I do not like mixing strange birds with my flock 
or putting them into permanent pens. Since my poor 
pupil's experience — I told you of her misfortune, didn't 
1 ? — I always put new birds in quarantine. We cannot 
afford to take risks. 

On the second field we put fifty pullets in two houses 
holding 25 each. It is a twelve-acre field, and we put 
them into opposite corners, so that I daresay the flocks 
will keep separate without any trouble. We picked 
pullets that have been marked as likely for the breeding 
pen ; they can now gain stamina during a few months of 
perfect freedom and ample range, and the move will 
prevent their beginning to lay too early. 

IN CASE OF RURGLARY. ^ 

W'e took the precaution to enter particulars of each bird 
into our day-book, so that in case of any burglary we 
could at once furnish the police with full particulars, but 
although we have kept fowls in our fields for seven or 
eight years now we have had very few losses. 
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We shall not be able to move the bulk of our flock 
into the cornfields lor some weeks yet, as the corn is 
nowhere near ready for cutting. The long drought has 
kept it very backward. 

Kathy's pigs have had several more litters, so that 
she has had to take a good many pigs to market to make 
room for all the youngsters. 

A GOOD SUPPLY OF RABBITS. 

The rabbit families, too, have increased enormously, 
and we are now in a position to supply table rabbits just 
as readily as table poultry. 

The other day we had a letter from Miss TcHnmy 
telling us that she has received her poultry houses and 
is ready for the fifty Sussex pullets we reared for her. 
She has also sent for her other stock, she informs us, so 
she will very shortly make a start with sending eggs. 

We have a pupil again here on our farm, but she only 
wants three months tuition. She thinks of taking a small 
holding of about six acres. It is impossible, of course, 
to teach anyone in three months the work of a year, and 
specially now when there is no hatching and rearing 
going on. 

MAKING POULTRY FARMING PAY. 

With regard to poultry faiming as a business I know 
from my own experience that unless one keeps prize birds 
and gets fancy prices, it must be combined with something 
else, such as fruit and rabbits, and if possible pigs and 
vegetables as well. I cannot imagine a poultry farm pay- 
ing where all the food has to be bought. 

And labour is now another great difficulty. Some 
people think that boy labour is all right for poultry farm- 
ing. Well, I have had boys, a good many of them, but 
I haven't found one yet who would water and feed and 
clean out properly without constant supervision. People 
who do not want to work hard themselves, but just to 
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keep a few fowls, are bound to lose all their capital, and 
then poultry farming gets the bad name. 

1 have said hcforo, and I would say it again, poultry 
faimers have a healthy, happy life, and above all a free- 
dom that townspeople cannot know, but they must be 
early risers, content to work sometimes sixteen hours ' 
day, and they must personally supervise all work, ar 
unless in very exceptional cases, poultry farming mu 
be combined with other side-lines. 



We have finished all the planting, I am glad to say, 
and our main task now is to keep the weeds down, no 
easy matter, I can tell you. It is hoe, hoe, hoe, day 
after day. and even then the weeds seem to spring up 
behind you. 

The family hampers are a pleasure to pack nowadays. 
There are new potatoes, green peas, cabbages, lettuce, 
bunches of young carrots and tiu-nips, spring onions, and 
a variety of fruit and herbs, 

A NE\V KIND OF DAIMPER. 

W'c have bought a few new hampers this week, and are 
rather jileascd with the style. There is a division to take 
a dozen-egg box and another for a fowl or rabbit. Then 
there is a light tray for the salads and fruits. They 
seem to be very practical. 

My customers for hampers are all anxious to obtain 
the fruit for their jam from us; but as our orchard is 
still very young we shall not be able to supply nearly all 
the orders as yet. 

POILTRY AND FRITT. 

Referring to my remarks of last week, about poultry 
farming and fruit-growing, I should just like to say that 
I have found my O(imbination woik very well. And I 
do not expect too much from my fowls. Every bit of the 
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ground is cropped, and the hampers bring in a nice little 
sum each week The fruit trees will grow into profit 
every year, while the fowls, pigs and rabbits get a certain 
amount of their food from the grouiid, which would 
otherwise be wasted. As for the rabbits, so much food 
can be found wild that they do not cost much to rear. 

GOATS ARE PROFITABLE. 

I have nearly forgotten to mention the goats. In our 
books we can easily trace that there is quite a nice margin 
of profit from them. They also find a lot of their food 
along hedges and small pieces of ground, where they can 
be staked free of charge, and although we have some- 
times some difficulty in finding sufficient food for them in 
winter, the milk and the sale of the kids allows a profit, 
making this side line a profitable one too. Nor, if one is 
willing to work, is there too much to supervise. 

THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 

I think it is best to start with only as much as one can 
manage to look after oneself, as it is very difficult to get 
satisfactory labour- -that is, labour that will take an 
intelligent interest ; and in a business of this sort, where 
so much depends on detail, it is very easy to make a loss 
instead of a profit if attention to small things is 
neglected. 

MORE WORK WITH THE FOWLS. 

We are finding the feeding of the poultry a rather 
longer task now that we have several flocks in the fields. 
We have to cycle round night and morning to feed and 
water and count them, and lock them up for the night, 
but the advantage gained is greater than the disadvantage, 
and it saves us from overcrowding. 

Another point is that at this time of year we cannot put 
many fowls on our own ground as it is too heavily 
cropped. 
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No sign of harvest yet, anywhere ! I-ast year they 
had cut the first fields, and we were busy carrying out 
our first fowls to \)\vk up the drojjped corn in the fields 
where the corn had Seen carried at about this date; but 
the head of affairs toUl me only last night : "No chance 
for another fortnight yet." This is more serious for 
us than it looks at first sight, for not only have we to 
keep the fowls shut up in small runs, when they should 
be having ample liberty, but also, sad to say, our supply 
of corn is steadily vanishing, and whether we shall last 
out until the first stack is threshed is a matter of grave 
anxiety. \Ve know that the general farm always threshes 
one stack before even thatching it, straight from the 
liekl.s, and we gauge our orders by that; but this year 
we shall pra^-tically be a month behind, on which, of 
course, we had not reckoned. 

SOFl' FOOD. 

One good thing is — there is an ample supply of soft 
food. The two hotels whose table refuse we collect are 
packeif to their fullest capacity, and as a consequence we 
have full loads of table refuse every day. But unfortun- 
ately, it is the wrong time of year for a lot of soft food. 
There, too, the lateness of the harvest handicaps us; for 
if the fowls were on free range, there would very likely 
be no bad results from overfeeding with soft food. 

The pigs are having a grand time and are growing fast, 
and fattening quickly. 

YOUNG HELPERS. 

The school holidays having started. Doris and Ernie 
are working here all day. Doris particularly is showing 
every sign of bectiming a useful help to us, and as she 
will be leaving school in December, and wants to come 
to us then, I am training her for her work during these 
holidays. She has a natural love for animals, is used 
to any sort of weather, and can adapt herself to all sorts 
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of jobs the necessity of the moment may demand of her. 
In addition to these points, she is bright, sensible, and 
conscientious, so that I feel she will repay any trouble 
and time spent on her. We have taught her to cycle, and 
this week, dressed neatly in holland smock and business- 
like hat, she will come with me to make deliveries in the 
local towns. She will be useful to take odd orders out 
during the week. 

itlEDICINE FOB THE PIG. 

The other day Katliy called me to look at one of her 
pigs, as she was afraid it was ill. It would not come 
out to eat, and kept carrying little pieces of straw in a 
corner of the stye to make a bed. While we were won- 
dering what was the best thing to do, the head of affairs 
came by, and we pointed the poor animal out to him. He 
told us that the first thing to do was to give it a good 
dose of medicine, sometimes salts, but in this case he 
advised castor oil. He poured the oil into a convenient- 
sized bottle, and then showed us how to give it. One 
of us held the pig pressed into the corner of the stye, 
while the other forced a firm, round stick between its 
teeth ; then we poured the oil in the bottle down its throat. 
The stick prevented the pig from shutting its mouth, and 
it was forced to swallow. We then put her into a stye 
by herself, and gave her an extra allowance of straw to 
keep her warm. The head of affairs then told us to 
watch closely if the oil had the desired effect. If not, he 
would show us othei measures, and in the meantime we 
were to make some oatmeal gruel, and administer it in 
a bottle like we had the oil if the pig refused to eat, and 
make sure there was a good supply of clean fresh water 
always in the stye. 

I am glad to say that the treatment was quite successful, 
and the pig was practically well in about three days. On 
the head's advice we gave it a good dose of Glauber salts, 
and an extra supply of mangold wurzel, withheld all rich 
food for a week, and fed with meal instead. 
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After all, the harvest has come more quickly than we 
thought, and they are cutting the first field. Harvest 
time is quite an event in this village. I believe the 
children look forward to it just as much as they do to 
Christmas. There is something very fascinating in 
watching the self-binder work its way round the field, 
cutting the corn, binding the sheaves, and throwing them 
out all ready for stooking, and they are always hoping 
to be the lucky ones to get a ride home. Besides this, 
there is an opportunity for the boys to earn a few pence 
helping in one way or another. 

aijTumn preparations. 

We are preparing to shift our flocks out on the stubbles 
directly the corn is off, but, of course, that will be an- 
other fortnight yet. In the meantime, we are doing all 
we can to keep our flocks in good condition, although their 
range is limited. 

We are buying up from the general farm and other 
farms around us any waste vegetable matter they have on 
hand, for a supply of green food, which is so essential 
just now. Usually we can get this fairly reasonably, 
e.specially if we cut it and fetch it ourselves. 

WATER MATIEHS. 

It is important just now to renew the drinking water 
at least three times a day, and keep the houses and runs 
scrupulously clean. 

In addition, we water the runs and houses with a 
strong disinfectant solution every mid-day. You will 
understand what a lot of additional work this gives us, 
but it is very necessary during a spell of heat such as we 
are now experiencing. 

EGGS AND TABLE FOWLS. 

Miss Tcsnmy's supplies of eggs are -arriving regularly 
every Saturday, and we are very glad to get them, as 
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the demand is very great, and we could sell a lot more 
than we can get. We have asked her to try and buy some 
cockerels for us, as we have great difficulty in obtaining 
a big enough supply. If she can buy any quantity she 
will keep them in some of her houses and send about two 
dozen every Thursday, to help us over the week-end. 

FRU»T-GKOWI.\G POSSIBILITIES. 

Kathy and I have had serious talks over our fruit 
plantation. We are very agreeably surprised at our crop, 
and realise that in a few years the young orchard will be 
a great addition to our income, but the great drawback 
is that neither of us has had any experience with fruit, 
and we cannot get any assistance from the head of affairs 
in this matter either, as he has never gone in for fruit 
at all. 

There is no doubt that to get the best out of our 
orchard we must understand the care of the trees. So, 
after well talking the matter over we have decided that 
Kathy shall go this autumn for about a month's training 
to some suitable place not yet selected. I should like 
to go myself, but it is quite impossible for me to get 
away, so she will have to learn, and then share her know- 
ledge with me. 



SEPTEMBER. 



WE are in the thick of the harvest now, and it 
has all its old-time fascination. There are 
ample helpers this year to do the "shocking," 
etc., and the extremely fine weather will hurry 
on the carrying, for which we are waiting so anxiously. 
Kathy and Ernie have pulled a neld-house into each corn- 
field ready for the fowls wheii the corn is carried. They 
borrowed a horse from the general farm to do this, as. 
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thanks to the tractor, horses are not so much in request 
as they were. 

OlJll PnESKNT ROLTINE. 

As this is the height of the season, T think I will just 
describe the daily routine as it is now, We start, as 
usual, at seven o'clock. We have a horse from the general 
farm now until 10 a.m. every morning. First we load up 
the cart with clean, empty tins to collect the hotel refuse, 
and a farm boy, hired with the horse and cart for the 
three hours daily, starts away to the town to collect it. 

And let me just mention that even this work cannot 
be left to a lad without some kind of supervision. Every 
few days I make it a practice to cycle over and inspect 
the tins and yard after the boy has collected them. It 
is our duty to see that the tins are washed out and the yard 
swept down, and to save unpleasantness it is also neces- 
sary to see that instructions as to cleanliness are carried 
out. 

Well, 1 had better take each one's duty separately, 
and I will begin with myself. I find it impossible now to 
take on many definite daily duties, as the superintending 
of the whole takes a great deal of my day. 

Kathy looks after the pigs, goats, and rabbits, with 
['Irnie to help her until routine \\ork is done. Doris has 
the care of the fowls, in place of the assistant, who has 
now left. Ernie helps her clean out for two hours every 
afternoon, and I help her at the morning and evening 
rounds. 

The field work is done by the wagoner's wife all day 
long, Kathy about three hours daily, and Ernie one hour 
every morning. Then, of course, we employ the .casual 
labour when special crops make it necessary. 

PIGS, r.0\T9, AND RABBITS. 

After the wagon has been sent off, Kathy begins by 
feeding the pigs. We do not use the copper now, as the 
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Iiotel refuse consists mainly of cooked food. But owing 
to the high seasoning, etc., it is needful to mix a large 
(juantity of water with the food. 

• The pigs having been fed, the goats are tethered to 
fresh places, and water is offered them. We have not 
stabled the goats during the hot weather, but have left 
them out all night. Then the rabbits are fed with green- 
stuff, collected in the meantime by Ernie. 

All their charges satisfied, they clean out the pigstyes 
and wash down the cement path in front of the piggeries, 
and clean out some of the rabbit hutches. This finishes 
their morning routine, and they go to work on the land 
until dinner-time, i.e., twelve o'clock. 

At one o'clock the pigs are watered and fed, either with 
mangolds or greenstuff, the goats are tethered on fresh 
ground and offered water, and then Ernie helps for two 
hours with the cleaning out of the fowlhouses, and Kathy 
puts. in two hours on the field. 

At four o'clock the feeding up .starts again, and is 
carried out in much the same way as the morning round. 
Lastly, they wash out the tins ready for the morning. 

Doris feeds the fowls first of all with soft food and 
then waters all round. Then she removes the daily 
manure, and puts down clean sand. This takes her at 
present until about eleven o'clock, as she is very young, 
and I have told her that I do not expect her to do it 
quickly, but it must be thoroughly done. 

TOWN DELIVERIES. 

She then delivers the day's orders to the town. Our 
bicycles are fitted with carriers back and front, so that 
we can carry a good deal. I had them specially made to 
suit our purpose. The back carrier consists of a frame 
^hree inches high and fitted with two straps, and twelve 
dozen egg boxes just fit into the frame. The front carrier 
is a wire basket, which holds quite a number of trussed 
fowls or a dozen egg -boxes as required, 
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One field of wheat is carried, and we have put some 
fowls on the stubbles. We borrowed a horse and cart 
from the farm one evening, and over the cart we spread 
a pig net, making it secure all round except at one corner. 
This we left open to put the fowls in one by one until we 
had 30 — the number we decided to put into the field. We 
took Rose with us, and in spite of her muzzle she executed 
her duties very well. On reaching the field we took off 
the net and allowed the birds to fly out. Then, at the 
word of command, Rose herded them up and chased them 
into the house, which we locked for the night. For a 
few days they will only want watering,, then we shall give 
them one soft feed daily. 

MORE AltOOT ROUTIMJ WORK. 

Now to continue the day's routine w-ork. After dinner, 
i.e., at one o'clock, the fowls have a handful of corn 
scattered in the scratching litter, and the supply of green 
food for the day. This and some watering takes Doris 
until two o'clock. Then Ernie joins her and they cledn 
out one or two fowl-houses, tidy up the picking and truss- 
ing sheds, and sweep up the walks. 

Whatever work is being done, however, must be stopped 
by four o'clock as then the feeding for the night begins. 
At present, as we have a large supply of soft food, we 
feed this again, finishing up with a small handful of 
corn. 

The watering and feeding done, the eggs have to be 
collected, the number recorded in each pen, and then 
the total entered in the book. Next the houses have to 
be locked, the tanks cleaned out ready to receive the next 
day's food, and last of all, the gates have to be locked. 

THE END OF THE WEEK. 

This is the routine at the beginning of the week, but 
on Friday all spare time has to be given to picking and 
frnssine. Doris has learued to pick» \fa\ c^nQt truss as, 
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yet. On Saturday we have to deliver orders, which takes 
at present until late in the evening. ' 

Up till now we have managed with a barrow, which ^ 
Ernie and his brother push, and with our bicycles, which / 
are supplied with front and back carriers, but if next 
year proves as satisfactory as this summer has been we 
shall have to invest in a conveyance of some sort — we have 
not decided yet whether a motor or a horse and van. 
There is much to be said in favour of either. 

HORSE on MOTOR? 

If we had a horse it could be used for the work on 
the land, and would save hiring from the general farm, 
but on the other hand a motor would be very handy for 
taking things to the station, delivering orders, and fetch- 
ing the hotel refuse each morning. Another reason that 
influences us in favour of the motor is that it would make 
it possible for us to visit sales in the vicinity and attend 
local markets. 

This would open up great possibilities for us, as we 
could easily sell more than it is possible for us to pro- 
duce. We have borrowed the head's motor now and 
again, and it has always been to our advantage, and paid 
for the trip one way or another. It will want a good 
deal of thinking over, but both Kathy and I have very 
little doubt that we could make it pay. 



Nearly all the fowls are out on the stubbles now, and 
very glad we are to get rid of them so that everything 
can be prepared for the winter layers, and later on for 
the breeding pens. They are safe where they are, for 
a month anyway, and a good many of them will be sold 
and not come back at all. They find quite enough food 
as yet without any feeding, so at present the work with 
them is easy. 
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WORK WnH THE FOWLS ON STUBBLES. 

I just cycle round with a water-can — as before men- 
tioned there is water within easy distance of all the fields 
of the general farm, and we have put big water vessels 
close to each field house. Then 1 open the houses and 
count the fowls as they come out, to see that all is well. 

I think I have already told you that we have a descrip- 
tion of each flock, so that, if any were stolen we could 
give the police full particulars of the missing birds. 
This and quick information are great helps towards re- 
covery, that is why we count the birds both morning and 
evening. 

At dusk I cycle round again, and this time Rose, our 
sheep dog, comes with me. As we get near a field she 
runs in front and trots round and round the scattered 
fowls, first in very wide circles, but slowly closer and 
closer towards the field-house, until she has chased every 
fowl inside. 

In the meantime 1 have gone straight to the field-house 
and made sure whether there are any fowls inside, and 
now as they come up it is an easy matter to count theni. 

SHEEP DOGS AS POLXTRY HELPERS. 

How wonderful sheep dogs are ! It seems un- 
believable, but it is true that Rose knows when to go 
into an adjoining field and sniff round hedges and trees, 
and presently she will trot up looking so pleased with 
herself and bring the truant along in front of her. 

She is such a great help with the field flocks that I was 
sorry to find we could not persuade her to follow Doris 
and Ernie when they attend to them, but one day we 
hit on a plan by accident that will make her follow any 
worker. She will follow anyone carrying a live fowl, 
so now we just put a bird in the front carrier and she 
will follow at once, and do the work required of her. 

This course may be a little troublesome, but when one 
thinks how difficult it is to collect a flock in a large field 
it is well worth while, 

P 
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A Pi;i>IL'S ENTEKPKISE. 

Miss Tommy, who, by the way, is very pleased with 
the success of her enterprise, has sent up a good supply 
of cockerels, which she has managed to buy up from 
neighbouring farmers. She spent the week-end with us — 
she was able to do so as her fowls, like ours, are on the 
stubbles and require very little attention. A small 
brother was looking after them in her absence. 

Of course, I was anxious to know how things were 
going on her farm, and I was more than pleased with 
her report. Her people lent her capital on quite 
business terms. Site is to repay with interest a certain 
sum a quarter, and she tells me that not only has she 
paid the summer and autumn quarters but also the winter 
one in advance. 

She tells me that she still attends to her old duties. 
The morning work with her fowls she manages by getting 
up an hour or so earlier, which now is no hardship to her. 

After paying all expenses she has a nice little sum for 
herself, and, of course, in time her loan will be paid off 
and she will easily earn her own living without giving 
up her freedom or leaving her home. 

NEXT YEAR'S IMI'ROVEMENTS. 

I have had a talk with the head about improvements 
for next year. We have had a good summer and can 
afford to add a little to our farm, but I like to get his 
advice which forty years' experience makes worth having. 
He consented to have a walk round my farm and to 
. think over my plans, so next week I will tell you the 
result. 



What glorious weather we are having ! And what a 
good chanoe to get the belated harvest safely home ! 
Nearly all the corn is carried, and all the fowls are on 
the stubbles. The poultry farm looks very empty, but 
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it will give us a chance to have a good clean out. This 
applies specially to the small runs, which need a thorough 
cleaning and a rest. We shall leave them empty until 
we have to put the breeding pens together, for which 
there is plenty of time yet. 

HEALTH OF FOWLS IN .\l)TUMN. 

I am always thankful to get my fowls out at this time 
of the year. Have you noticed how apt fowls are to 
droop in autumn? Unless great care is taken, this soon 
leads to death, and consequently to loss for the farmer. 
The ample range of the com fields is an excellent preven- 
tive of illness, and the fowls soon look themselves again. 

Fresh ground and free range are both excellent 
mediums, and free access to green food helps not a little. 

It is, I suppose, the overcrowding that lowers their 
vitality. A certain amount of overcrowding during the 
hitter part of June .^eems unpreventable. There is such 
a large number fit neither to kill nor to sell. 

There is only one preventive of disease when the birds 
have to be kept too closely_ confined, and that is 
scrupulous cleanliness. 

HOCTINE WORK WITH FOWLS. 

The only work with the fowls this week has been 
cleaning out and watering. There has been no need 
to feed as yet. "What a saving on the food bill !" 
you will say. Yes, it certainly is. But why isn't it 
done oftfener? 

There are a few — a very few — farmers who turn their 
poultry and pigs out on the stubbles, but plenty of 
(ields are only cleared of the waste corn by rooks and 
seagulls. 

It does not take much longer to attend to their few 
needs out there than it does at home, in fact, it takes 
less time, because there is no cleaning out We simply 
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pull the house on to a fresh place, which takes a few 
minutes, and for a week or two there is no feeding. 

WORK ON THE LAND. 

On the land we have been more busy. We have made 
our autumn sowing of onions — the varieties being Ailsa 
Craig, White Lisbon, and Giant Rocca. I am more 
anxious than ever to do the cropping right this year, as 
we have regained all our pre-war number of customers, 
in fact more than before the war. 

Several ladies who spent their holidays in the local 
towns, and had their vegetables, eggs, and poultry from 
us during their stay, have given a permanent order for 
a weekly hamper at a fixed price, which orders we are 
glad to receive. 

A WINTER SOURCE OF INCOME. 

In the summer the fowls bring the best results, but 
in the winter it is comforting to know that there are 
other sources of income, and now the fruit trees are 
coming into profit I am more than ever convinced that 
fruit, vegetables, and fowls are a happy combination, 
and provided they are handled in the right way, there 
is every chance of a good living, with health and in- 
dependence thrown in. 



As a rule the season has come to a close by this time, 
but this year of years we aie still busy. We are spend- 
ing even more time than usual in the careful preparation 
of the list for next year's crops, and I have more than 
once altered and added to tke lists of previous years. 

A few days ago, while feeding up, Kathy and I saw 
the head of affairs walk into his fields with his gun, 
and we at once agreed that here was a good chance for 
an uninterrupted talk. So we bustled round and soon 
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completed our work, and then followed him on our 
(.ycles. We found him right enough, .ind' alone, so 
asked him to listen to us for a while. I had slipped 
in and fetched our ledger, because the head likes facts ! 

NKED FOK A COiWEYANCK. 

And then we told him of our need for a conveyance, 
and asked which he thought best. He looked through 
our year's work and admitted that we certainly needed 
something, adding, however, that we must not expect 
another year like this Pity for the misfortimes of our 
seaside towns during the war had no doiibt increased 
the number of visitors, and, of course, nearly every- 
body had a holiday of some sort this year. 

I was prepared for this argument, and had brought 
a corresipondenoe file along and asked him if he thought 
May a fair month to take as an average. He agreed, 
and I proved then that we could have done double if 
we had been prepared. 

A UOKSG OR A MOTOR? 

So, that being settled, we started discussing the ques- 
tion of horse or motor, and this is wha^ he said : "In 
another year it will be impossible for you to use either 
a horse or a plough frcsn the general farm; your land 
requires a pony and pony tools. A pony could be 
used in the mornings to carry the manure away when 
you are cleaning out; it could work on the land, and 
go a journey into the towns. There is no doubt that 
a pony could be made to earn its cost and keep. But 
it must be the right sort of pony, and bought at the 
right price. Leave that to me. There is ample time. 
You can do without it until the spring if need be, and 
I shall manage to buy one by then. In the meantime 
I am willing to sell you my little motor for a very small 
sum. It is, as you know, easy to handle and very 
econconical in use. With this you could attend the local 
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markets and sales for a good distance round, and there 
is room enough' behind to bring back fowls or small 
purchases." 

Kathy and I knew that, for we brought 60 cockerels 
home in it one day. 

Well we struck a bargain, and now feel quite im- 
portant with our new possession ! 

FRLIT VND FOWLS. 

To get back to work. We have picked nearly all 
our apples, and there really was quite a good crop for 
such young trees, and this brings me to another bit of 
news. 

We have got over our orchard difficulty. An adjacent 
nursery, which was closed down during the war, has 
re-opened, and their foreman, whcxn I know as a highly 
qualified worker, has agreed to prune for us this autmnn, 
and to teach us at the same time all we want to know, 
and you may be sure we shall keep our eyes open. 

The majority of our fowls are still on the stubbles, 
but we give them a soft feed now every evening, to 
make sure that they go to roost with full crops. In 
another week or two now we shall bring back the pul- 
lets and settle them in their winter quarters. 



The last week in Septamber is generally the close of 
the holiday season on this coast, but there are still a 
good number of people here, and the motor char-a-bancs 
which are taking people up to London always come back 
with a full load. Kathy and I have been working very 
hard, as most of the work falls on us just now. When 
talking over improvements we agreed that we must 
econconise in every possible way, as labour and materials 
are so very dear, and even small improvements mean a 
heavy outlay. 
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Ernie and Doris have gone back to school and only 
aime on Saturdays and Sundays now, and as Doris ex- 
I'lcts to join our permanent staff in Janu.ivy we have not 
replaced her. 

A DIVISION OV LAUOIR. 

So Kathy and I have to divide all tlie work of the 
stock between us, and you may be sure we have to use 
every minute to do it. Kathy looks after the pigs, goats 
and rabbits, and I manage the fowls. I feed those on 
the fami first and then make the round of the fields 
on my bicycle. Speaking of field flocks reminds me 
that we have neither heard, nor received any produce, 
from Miss Tcximiy since the strike started, which has 
made us rather short. 

We manage the stock quite nicely, but the field work 
is causing us not a little anxiety, as we have very little 
spare time left. A\'e still have the wagcmer's wife to 
help us and also a young girl a few hours daily, but 
even then there is quite a lot of field work for us to do. 
There is weeding and hoeing and some plots have to 
be got ready for seed. We are putting in our broad 
l)eans very shortly, and are now getting the land ready 
for them. 

Kathy still manages to get her rabbits' food collected 
for her, but very shortly now it will be too dark when 
the boys leave school. 

OUR NEW LNTENSIVE POL'LTRY HOUSE. 

One of the things we are having done is the turning 
of the shed the carpenters used when we were building 
into an intensive poultry house. It is a very large shed 
and will be ideal for the purpose. There are four good 
windows, two facing south and two west; at present 
ihey are fixtures, but we are having those facing south 
removed and two put to open instead. Those fadng 
west we are leaving to give additional light. Over the 
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door, which also faces west, we are having a skylight 
put, which will ensure additional ventilation. 

At present the house has a wooden .floor, but we are 
having this removed; it is in good condition and the' 
wood can be used elsewhere. We are putting down a 
few loads of brick rubbish instead and covering this 
with a good layer of earth. At the back we have 
arranged two perches with dropping board underneath. 
This is covered with sand. Along each side are three 
nests, and the whole floor is covered with a thick layer 
of "flyers." 

We intend putting twelve Light Sussex pullets into 
this house. They can be let out for a while if the 
weather is fine, as they cannot hurt the crops round 
about the house, but it should be big enough for them 
during inclement weather. 

PLANTING RASPBERUIES. 

In a day or two we are going to make a list of the 
fruit trees and bushes to be planted this year. When 
the foreman from the nursery visited our farm he 
strongly advised us to plant about i,ooo raspberry canes, 
and we have decided to do this. 

Amongst other things we asked the "head" recently 
about more fencing, but he advised us to wait for another 
year as the outlay would be heavier than our income 
warrants. . 



OCTOBER. 



KATHY has gone tor a holiday, and I am 
looking after her stock as well as my own, 
so you can imagine how busy I am. \Ve 
thought it best that she should go now, as 
[ am intending to take my own holiday during Dairy 
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Show week, i.e., if 1 can manaji;!.; to get away at all. 
The Dairy Show provides an education that I am very 
unwilling to miss-; but it will be nece,ssary for both of 
us to be here before I leave, or it will be impossible 
for me to keep thinp;;; as they should be kept. 

MOUE hi;l,p. 

I have engaged the young girl who comes for a few 
hours' iield work daily to canxi full time for the next 
fortnight, and she is beginning to make herself so use- 
ful that we might keep her on altogether. She arrives 
at 7 a.m., and we feed the pig.s first of all, then we 
tether the goats in the meadow, feed the fowls, and, 
last of all, the rabbits. After all are fed we make a 
second round and water all, beginning at the pigs. 

CLEAMNO OUT. 

That done we begin to clean out. First the pigstyes. 
There are only 27 pigs, and they are occupying only 
.seven styes, so that is not so bad. We wash down the 
cement path and leave all nice and clean, then Ave take 
up the daily manure. Beaty does this and cleans out a 
few hutches while I cycle round and feed and water the 
field flocks. 

When this early routiae work is done Beaty takes out 
local orders — she can cycle, which is a great help — 
while I do some picking and trussing, or attend to any 
pressing field work with the wagoner's wife, who puts 
in six or seven hours daily. 

FOOD SLPPUES. 

After dinner we clean out some fowl houses, give 
green food all round, collect the rabbits' food, and boil 
a copperful of food for the morning. There is much 
less refuse from the hotels now, as they are nearly 
empty, and we have to supplement what we get with 
chat potatoes and waste vegetables. 
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At three o'clock we have to start feeding up again. 
We begin with the towls now, feeding them with corn 
in the scratching litter; then we feed the rabbits, and 
last of all the pigs. The pigs take some time, as there 
are a good many pails of water and food to carry. 

Then there are the eggs to collect and to record ; the 
goats have to be brought in and their mangers filled 
with waste vegetables, and water must be offered them. 
Last of all, the fowl houses must all be locked and the 
gates bolted, and that completes the day. 

THE WEEK-END RUSH. 

We can manage the daily work fairly well, but it is 
on Friday and Saturday when I shall miss Kathy most. 
Doris and Ernie will be here, but there will be all the 
vegetables to cut and weigh for the hampers, as well 
as fowls to pick and truss, and then on Saturday there 
will also be the delivering. 

I am thankful we have got the motor, it will at least 
save making so many journeys. Doris can come with 
me, and Ernie and Beaty can spend the day cleaning 
out. 

The new intensive house is complete, and we have 
put the pullets in it. 1 have fastened an egg record 
card inside the house, so that we can keep a strict 
account of their eggs. 



To-morrow Kathy is coming home, for which I am 
extremely thankful. I am afraid she will think her 
charges have missed her as well as myself. The fact 
is, my hands were so full that I could not give them 
the care she does. We ought to have engaged Beaty 
a week before Kathy went for her holiday, so that she 
could have been shown the work she was expected to do. 
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But as the head always says : "All growing things 
thrive for those who love them." 

It needs more than just fooding animals to make them 
thrive. That is why I think that people who have no 
real love for animals ought not to take up poultry- 
farming. You must love your animals to get the best 
out of them. 

\yORK WITH rOTVTOES. 

I have had quite a busy time with potatoes this week. 
On the general farm they are getting their maincrop in, 
and we have bought the crop on one field. So the 
general farm is ploughing them up for us, but we have 
to pick them up, cart them, and bank them ourselves. 

Some years we have sorted tliem before banking them, 
but there is no time for that thi.s year, so I am having 
them banked just as they are, and we can open the 
bank on fine days and sort them. The last few loads 
I am having shot into a lodge, as we want some pig 
potatoes for food, and some boxes must be filled with 
seed potatoes for sprouting them. 

K NEW SIDELINE. 

Did I tell you we had made up a mushroom bed? 
1 got the head interested in mushrocans one day, and 
he helped me make up a bed in an old furniture van 
without a bottom. We left a small path in the middle 
and arranged a bed on either side. 

One has to use fresh stable manure, and it must be 
from horses fed on oats, hay, and chaff, and bedded 
on straw. The manure has to be what is termed 
"short" — ^there must be no long straw. It has to be 
shaken up and re-made three separate times with three 
days in between each shaking up. This is to allow the 
harmful gases to escape. And here let me tell you 
that it is by no means easy to make up the ridges pro- 
perly. I had to leave it to the head in the end. 
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The manure has to be packed very firmly and the 
bed has to stop like that a few days, as at first the heat 
is too great to put in the spawn. I'he head put a stick 
right through the middle of the bed, and told me the 
heat would be right when I could hold it comfortably 
in the hand immediately on withdrawing it. The spawn 
has to be very fresh or it is valueless. We broke our 
"bricks" of spawn into about eight pieces, and inserted 
them here and there, about nine to ten inches apart frcxn 
each other, and quite six to seven inches from the bottom. 
And now we are waiting for results, which should come 
in about five weeks frcan the time of spawning. 



Well, I have been to the Dairy Show, and am very 
glad I did not miss the excellent opportunity of gain- 
ing further knowledge to help me to make a success of 
my little poultry fann. I went early in the morning, 
and this was a good thing, as during the afternoon and 
evening the hall was far too crowded to allow one to 
view exhibits at leisure. 

LMPRESSIONS AT THK DAIRY SHOW. 

1' irst of all I inspected the fowls, and naturally took 
most interest in the breeds I myself keep. First of all 
comes the Light Sussex. This breed has only lately 
become first favourite with me, and I was glad to see 
it so well represented, also it caused me not a little 
satisfaction to find that my own flock could boast a good 
many specimens not far behind those shown. 

The same applied to White Wyandottes and Buff^ 
Orpmgtons. But I noticed a distinct difference in the 
Rhode Island Reds, which seemed to me of a different 
build from the utility strain I keep myself. The ear- 
lobes of the Black Minorcas seemed much larger than 
on my own fowls. I am always anxious to have my 
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breeding fowls anyway as near to the standard as is 
consistent with utility. 

ADVANT.VGES OF WHITE RL'NNERS. 

Next of interest to me were the ducks, and especially 
the White Runners. Did you notice how neat they were 
in shap)e, and how .sheeny their coats? I think every- 
body who has orchard land ought to run a flock of 
Runners over it. My this year's birds have been laying 
for several weeks now. We only keep them shut up 
imtil all have laid, and then let them go where they 
will. They generally do not turn up again until dusk, 
and I find they do very little damage to growing crops, 
with the exception of "green peas"; they must be kept 
away from a plot of these or damage will result. 

I am especially in favour of White Runners, as white 
drakes sell so much more readily for table than coloured 
birds, and — a small matter, but worth noting — white 
feathers are worth more than coloured ones. At one 
time we did not trouble to save the feathers, but it causes 
so little labour that it is worth while. Now we have 
two tubs instead of one. First we hang the birds to 
be plucked over one tub and remove the tail and wing 
feathers, and then over the second tub, which hold§ the 
feathers worth keeping. 

TOE LOVELY Tl'RKEYS ! 

What lovely creatures the Mammoth Bronze turkeys 
were ! They make me wish that I had acres of ground 
so that I could rear large flocks of them. I made up 
my mind to persuade Miss Tcmnmy to rear some next 
year — they would bring grist to the mill at Christmas 
time. 

A DESIItVBLE FIELD-HOUSE. 

From the fowls i went lo view the appliances. What 
an opportunity for poultry beginners to choose the house 
most suited to their purpose ! 
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One design especially look my fancy, and would, I 
think, prove useful to anyone who, like myself,, moves 
small flocks frequently from place to place. It was 
the ordinary field-house type, rather lightly built, and 
supplied with handles like a wheelbarrow. You lifted 
the back and could then wheel it along to the new spot. 

EGG-BOXES OF VARIOUS TYPES. 

I spent quite a long time inspecting egg-boxes. There 
were several types I wanted, some strong wooden ones 
to hold 12 to 24 dozen, to send to farmers for their 
eggs, and again others to hold 15 sitting eggs for the 
coming season, and then some cheap paper ones for use 
with private local customers, and again a stronger type 
that could be put into the hampers. Then there were 
the chick-boxes for the day-old chick trade. 

When I had almost finished I found a design that 
should prove very suitable for deliveries with our little 
motor. It was a set of interlocking trays, fairly strong, 
and taking very little room. It would enable us to take 
several dozen more at one delivery. 

ONE CI" OUR AMBITIONS. 

I have not space to tell of the many other things that 
interested me, not least among them the cows and all 
the dairy outfits. I have spoken lately of the improve- 
ments and enlargements we wish to make. It is Kathy's 
and my ambition to add a cow to our collection of 
animals in the near future, and I was glad of the 
opportunity to inspect necessary appliances. 

WHAT POULTRY-FARMING ENTAILS. 

For some time too I stood aside and watched the 
throng of healthy clear-eyed men and women, so keen 
and eager, so evidently interested in all there was tr. 
see, and it explained much to me. Earlier I had been 
asked whether the work of a small-holding was har'I, 
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and I had answered truthfully, that in summer it 
meant a sixteen-hour day, that you have to rise early, 
and are not done until dusk, that you must not be 
above the most menial tasks, that the worse the weather 
the more need for you to be among your flock, that to 
be successful you must superintend personally the whole 
of the work and do a good many things yourself. 

THE BEST LIFE OF ALL. 

All this is true, and yet I would sooner be a poultry- 
farmer than anything else. We poultry-farmers are 
doing all the day the work we love best. While work- 
ing we are having our recreation in God's fresh air, and 
ours is a free, simple, and natural life of liberty. If 
circumstances to-day made it necessary for me to earn 
my living and that of my baby daughter alone I should 
not be afraid but that I could do so on my little poultry 
farm. 



We are settling down to work again and have begun 
the winter routine. After thinking matters well over 
we have decided to manage without the extra help during 
the winter months, as we had originally arranged. Our 
stock is at its lowest now, with the exception of the 
birds reserved for the Christmas trade. There is still 
the work of fetching the fowls home from the cornfields, 
but we can manage that during the week-end when Doris 
and Ernie are here. 

OLR NEW FRUIT PLANTATION. 

The next big task lies in the fruit plantation, but 
here too we shall have help. The digging and manuring 
round trees we shall have to divide between the three of 
lis — the third is the wagoner's wife, who has decided to 
come for five hours every day during the winter — but 
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for the pruning we have engaged the services of an ex- 
pert from the local nursery before mentioned. 

So, besides the routine work and general cleaning out, 
there will be only the field work in season to be done. 
This includes digging round our hedges and trees, cart- 
ing out the manure, and spreading it on the land, help- 
ing with the planting of more fruit trees and bushes, and 
getting in our crops of mangolds and parsnips. We 
are getting up the carrots this week 

WORK WITH THE POTATO CROP. 

On wet days we shall be kept busy sorting out 
potatoes, bagging the ware, boxing seed, and sorting the 
chat potatoes. We are doing the whole potato crop 
again this year, that of the general farm as well as our 
own. We understand the work, and it gives employ- 
ment for wet days, and, best of all, the remuneration 
we shall earn will go a good way towards settling our 
account for horse labour during the year. 

The daily work we have divided as usual. Kathy 
attends to the pigs and goats and rabbits, and I to the 
fowls. 

THE HAMPER TRADE. 

On Fridays we do only the very necessary work, and 
then together collect the vegetables for the hampers. 
The lists for these I make out on Thursday evenings. 
When all are brought into the packing shed we weigh 
them and pack and label the hampers. Two journeys 
the first thing on Saturday morning with the little motor 
get them to the station in time for the 8 o'clock goods 
train. 

Then Doris and I start delivering, not nearly so much 
work now as when there were so many seaside visitors j 
local families also require much less. 

The wagoner's wife and I do the picking and truss- 
ing on Friday afternoons, and the eggs are alsQ packed 
in the boxes ready for delivery. 
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Ernie helps Kathy clean out all day on Saturdays, 
and on Sundays he helps her feed, so as to make hei 
day easier, while Doris helps me. 

PltKPAItlN<i lUE I'DULTHY FOOD. 

The copper we take it in turns to manage, Kathy one 
day and I the next. First it has to be cleaned out and 
then filled with the hotel refuse — there is not much now 
■—and next with waste vegetables. Now I generally put 
a pailful of tail wheat as well. Then w« fill it up with 
water and light the fire. Our copper holds 80 gallons 
and takes about three hours to boil the food. 

So I think we shall manage until Christmas, when 
Doris leaves school and expects lo come to us all day 
again, and we are also now arranging for a pupil to come 
about the middle of February. 

The money we shall save in this way on our labour 
bill, will go a great deal towards purchasing the neces- 
sary dairy appliances, and we do want that cow ! 

The summer has been very successful indeed^ but 
it will take a long time to make up for the loss of the 
four years of war in our unfortunate coast towns. 



NOVEMBER. 



LAST week I said that we should not be very \misy, 
and that there woiikl not be much to report for 
a little while, but it turns out that I was mis- 
taken. To begin at the begiiming. The head 
asked me on Monday night if I would run him over 
to a Government Depot the next day, as there was a 
big sale on. He explained that it was more convenient 
to have someone to drive for him on these occasions, as 
the goods for sale were all spread about, and it was 
very much better if the car was always brought along 

I 
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where it was wanted. He said that, of course, he 
would pay expenses and time. 

I readily agreed as there was time to do my routine 
work before I had to start, and there was every hope 
of being home in time to feed up. It was a very big 
sale, and I soon became very interested. There were 
many things there of uSe 'to thie poultry-keeper, not 
least amongst them thousands of yards of wire netting. 

SOLVING THE FENCINfi PROBLEM. 

If this should be knocked down resisonably here was 
a solution of the fencing problem. I could fence round 
the remaining two sides of my seven-acre allotment. 
Well, to make a long story short,, it did sell cheaply, 
although I had to buy 50 rolls, of which, however I 
sold ten before leaving the grounds, so there is some 
work to do ! 

The next things we .shall buy are a few hundred 
stakes and a barrel of tar. We shall tar every point 
before putting it into the ground, so that our stakes 
will last as long as possible. 

If I had only known I would have bought several 
other things, but the quantities were so large, that I 
was afraid to buy, but there is another sale coming off 
very shortly, and I have made arrangements with some- 
one to share the lots with me. 

There were some very good corrugated iron shipets. 
You»will know how useful they are on a poultry farm, 
and, you see, we have not finished building yet — -I was 
also very interested in some steel shelters, semi-circular 
in shape, which, with a very little brickwork and some 
wire netting would make excellent fowl-houses, and last 
a lifetime. These were sold in lots of five, so that 
small buyers had a chance here. To-morrow we are 
going to a timber sale at the same place, and with some 
luck it should be possible for us to continue building. 

But I am afraid the poor cow must wait, as, if we 
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are successful our savings will all be swallowed up and 
we shall have to draw on the head for further funds. 
It will be best, however, to get on with the building, 
which we have been forced to stop since 1916. 

There are line tanks for mixing the (ood, and very 
useful portable coppers of thirty gallon capacity, and 
some little Canadian stoves, ju;>t the thing for warming 
the incubator house during the early months, which are 
going at a very low figure. 



As you know, Katliy and I have already as much to 
do as we can possibly get through, and I am afraid 
that we must either leave all the work of extension and 
improvement until the spring, or we must give up our 
plans of labour economy. We have made large pur- 
chases and shall have to hire the services of a rough 
carpenter in any case, but there will be a good many 
times when he will require our help. 

PIJRCII.\S1N(; SIORE FRUT TREES. 

During the week I also went to the usual annual fruit 
sales of the Kentish nurseries, but came away without 
making any purcha=;es. Seme of the prices were 900 
per cent, higher than in 1916, when we planted our 
orchard. I could do belter at our local nursery, so 
placed on order for 50 more dessert apples and 1,000 
raspberry canes. They are going to send a man to 
plant them. 

I thought that this would be the best arrangement as 
we are so busy. Besides whicli it is an advantage to 
have a really experienced man for this work. We shall 
watch him, and try to learn the best way of planting 
for the future operations. 
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TWO PORTABLE COPPERS. 

Our new possessions I will describe as they ars put 
up week by week. One item, however, is already in 
use. We bought two portable coppers of 30-gallon 
capaicity each. We have placed them on a firm hank 
of cinders, and are very pleased indeed with them. 
They use very little fuel, are low and therefore very 
easy for us to manage. They are no trouble to keep 
clean. 

I suppose you wonder why we bought two. Well, 
they were very cheap, and it struck me that it would be 
handy to have two, as the food in one could cool down 
and be used while the other was being cleaned, filled 
and boiled. 

LITTER FROM THE PEA CROP. 

During the week the general farm have been thresh 
ing their crop of peas for seed, and when they had 
finished we borrowed a horse and cart and brought in all 
the bines and husks for litter. There are a good many 
stray peas left, and it is amusing to see the ducks crane 
their necks to get at them. 

FEEOLNG FOR EGGS. 

We are doing all we can to keep up the egg yield. 
In the morning all the birds have a good hot meal. 
There is the hotel refuse of potato peelings, vegetable 
parings, fish and meat scraps and bones boiled up with 
chat potatoes, waste vegetables, and a good pail of 
wheat. 

The best of the swill is collected in a separate tub 
and consists of cooked food and bread. This we give 
them at dinner time with their supply of green food, 
and at three o'clock we give a last feed of com in their 
houses in the scratching litter. 

PIG MANAGEMENT. 

The pigs have two hot meals of the cooked food. 
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morning and evening, and at dinner time they have a 
supply of green food and a few handfuls of oats well 
scattered. This latter was "the head's" suggestion. 

He told me one day while watching them that oats 
scattered in this way are a fine thing for pigs. They 
are kept busy for a long time, and exercise spells health 
for them as well as for the fowls. 

Another tip which he gave me at the same time, and 
which we always follow, is this : Every fortnight the 
pigs are not given their last feed, and on Sunday morn- 
ings we mix a good dose of Epsom salts — ^previously 
dissolved — with their food. It has proved a fine thing, 
and keeps them up to the mark. 

K.\BBrrS Ax\D GOATS. 

We have put the rabbits on winter rations, i.<r., they 
all have a nice trough of boiled potatoes mixed with 
bran for supper. 

The goats, too, are having their mangers filled with 
waste vegetables and are offered a bran mash, warm, 
before we brinar them in for the night. 



You may be sure that the bad weather last week did 
not help matters. First of all I made the round of the 
shops to get an idea what their Christmas requirements 
would be. Then when calling for the usual weekly 
orders I tried to get as many of the Christmas orders 
in as possible. In addition 1 put a slip into each ham- 
per, asking mv customers to assist me by letting me have 
their orders early. 

(;ETn\<: in the Christmas orders. 

After that I made a list from my order book, adding 
up the total of eacli article, so far required. The next 
step was to get last year's diary and see just how much 
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we had on hand then and what had to be bought. This 
served as a guide. I ran through the names of last 
year's customers and wrote a little note to any I had not 
yet heard from. 

My next step was to call personally at the two hotels 
from which we collect the refuse, for their orders. When 
I had some idea of the demand, I counted up the 
quantities on hand and expected. .1 had written to Miss 
Tommy to let us know the quantity of eggs and chickens 
she would send and to ask her to buy up from other 
farmers anything suitable. As usual the supplies in 
view were not sufficient, but v.ith the help of the little 
motor, I soon found all I required. 

EXTRA HELP. 

These various doings took up the whole of last week, 
and left me very little spare time. The days are so short 
now. Knowing that there would be no slack time now 
imtil after Christntas, I asked the head if he could 
spare Beaty for the next month. She has been working 
on the general farm ever since she left us, and as the 
weather is so bad he readily agreed. 

During Christmas week we shall have Ernie and Doris 
to help, and I have engaged two women from the village 
to pick fowls, etc. The wagoner's wife will work seven 
hours instead of five during the rush, and the two casual 
workers who helped us cut vegetables and pack will help 
again this year. 

So you sec, for this Christmas time, we shall have 

quite a large staff again. Last year we had Miss 

Tommy to help us, and as she was .such a ' reliable 
worker her assistam* was very valuable. 

It is of the greatest importance that Christmas orders 
should be carried cut with the utmost care. This so 
often secures regular customers. 
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FEEDINC THI:: IIIKDS FUR CHRISTMAS. 

The chief work 011 the farm just now is the feeding 
of the Christmas stock. The next two weeks are most 
important ones. We have cleared three Ijirge sheds and 
put up the broad shelves we used last year. These we 
litter deeply with chaff and they are more canfortable 
than perches for the birds to rest on. The windows 
are darkened to keep the birds as quiet as possible, and 
they are fed twice a day, about S a.m. and 3-4 p.m. 
We only give soft food. Por this particular purpose 
we mix ground oats with the cooked peelings, and pieces, 
and they have as much water as they care to drink. 
Directly Ihey" have finished all food left over is removed 
and the w^indows are darkened. 

We do not keep the birds in the fattening sheds for 
more than three weeks, so that most of them keep their 
appetites in spite of the close confinement, but if any 
do go off their food they are put in a shed with outdoor 
run attached, and are allowed green food for a few 
davs. This plan usually restores them very quickly. 

OTOER SUPPLIES. 

There will be a lit^tle extra excitement this Christmas, 
as we have decided to kill a pig. It will be nice to have 
some of our own pork again. A man from the village 
will kill the pig and cut it up in convenient joints, so 
that this will not mean much extra work for us. 

In the \egetable line everything is plentiful sp fsgr, 
and there will be brussels sprouts, savoys, cabbages,' 
cauliflowers and sprouting hrocroli, as well ^^s ps^rsn,ips^ 
and swedes. 

Eggs are not so plentiful, but I think we shall just 
manage. 

As for table rabbits, we "have some splendid ones 
ready and all sorts of weights. They too are on extra 
rations; they have a handful of oats with their green 
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food in the morning, and boiled potatoes mixed with 
oatmeal at night. 



Isn't the weather just glorious now? It makes us 
work with so much better spirit ! Last week was a very 
expensive one. The extraordinary high winds caused 
the usual damage, and Kathy had to spend two mornings 
repairing. I have learnt to put all things on one side 
on these occasions, and to have loose screws and hinges, 
torn canvas and netting attended to at once. A repair 
costing a few pence can easily run into shillings with a 
few hours' neglect. The same applies to the fruit trees, 
after heavy winds there is a good deal to attend to there 
and the quicker it is done the less the expense. 

After a few days of heavy rains I came to the conclu- 
sion that all the roads would have to be made, up again. 
I had rather hoped that a very few loads would suffice, 
hut found it best tc go thoroughly over all of them 
again. 

RO.\D-MlvNDlNG OPERATIONS. 

As mentioned last week, we have quite a large staff 
for next month, anci as the actual rush will be during 
the last ten days before Christmas, I have hired a horse 
and cart from the farm, and got one of the casual 
workers to fetch the clinkers from the electric light works 
half a mile from our farm — these can be had free of 
charge — while the other casual worker spreads them. 
We arrange the road so that it is rather higher at the 
back and slopes gently towards the fields. The four 
main roads through the farm do not give much work to 
the second worker, as the cart comes right along, but 
the various footpaths are a lot more troublesome; the 
cart can only get to either end and the rest has to be 
done with a wheelbarrow. 
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When all the necessary material has been carted we 
shall get the horse-roll from the farm and roll the main 
roads with that, l-'or the footpaths we shall have to 
use our own small roller. 

l>ni:NI.\« .\ND PLANTING. 

During the week the man from the nursery has come 
to attend to the fruit plantation. It was an unfortunate 
time for me, as I was so busy, but I made a point of 
watching him at his work pruning the trees, and he gave 
me a good deal of valuable informalion. 

He has planted the raspberries and also the 50 apple 
trees lately bought— the variety is James Grieve. He. 
also planted another division fence for us, this time with 
Morello cherry bushes, not a very profitable fruit, but 
we bought them cheaply, and the idea was more for a 
shelter. 

PREP.\nAliONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

\Ve are getting well ahead witli our Christmas prepara- 
tions, for which we can thank mainly our little diary. 
If everything had to be remembered I am afraid there 
would be many a hitch, but one of my New Year resolu- 
tions will be to get more and more into the habit of 
making a note of every detail. 

A FINE I-OT OF CAPONS. 

You remember our 25 Capons? They have been on 
a nearby field all this time, and they are lovely birds. 
We are saving them for special orders. Each bird will 
weigh well over 6 lb. VVe shall fetcli them home next 
week, and put them into a shed to be llnished off. 

MORE PH.S WANTED. 

1 here is one thing we sliall have to do next week, and 
that is buy a few more pigs. The stork of fowls will 
be very low after the wholesale Christmas slaughter, 
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and as our two hotels are sure to be full up during the 
Christmas week we should was.te a lot of food, but a 
few extra pigs will use it up, and the sale of a few of 
our bigger ones later on will put matters right when 
the amount of refuse drops. 



DECEMBER. 



SOMETHING very nice happened this week ! I 
had been out with the little motor fetching Christ- 
mas cockerels home. My arrangement for these 
has proved very satisfactory. I bought a quan- 
tity some two to three months ago at different places, 
paid a deposit and agreed to pay a certain price per 
pound live weight a week before Christmas. You see T 
could be pretty sure they would feed them well, because 
the plumper they were the better the price. 

I allowed a little margin for any losses, say, if there 
were 30 cockerels I would book 25, so that there was 
not much chance of my overselling, and I had left a 
stamped addressed card with each place to inform me at 
once if anything went amiss. But so far we have had 
full deliveries. 

Of course, at a place like ours, orders come in up to 
the last day, and these additional birds will be very 
handy for that, or for the week after Christmas. But 
to come back to my story. 

A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

On my return journey I had some engine trouble, and 
it was almost dark before I could get home, so, of 
course, I worried not a little about my poor fowls, as I 
knew Kathy would have no time to spare for them. But 
when T hurried into the farm, without troubling to 
chanije, I m?t Mis? TORimy in full working gear, w^q 
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assured me that everything was done and I might as 
well go and take my wet things off — it had poured all 
day. 

I was delighted, and more so when she told me she 
had come to stay a week. She said that large quiet 
fields and isolated farms were all very well for most of 
the year, but that this Christmas time a longing for our 
bustle and rush had seized her, so she left her young 
brother in charge and came to join us. And now there 
are three of us again to manage the Christmas work, and 
we shall do as last year, with the exception that Miss 
Tommy will superintend the hampers and Kathy the 
shops, as that will suit better. 

PICKUNG .\ND TRUSSING. 

All three of us will pick and truss, as the casual staff 
is not experienced enough for this. We don't want any 
torn breasts or badly-drawn birds. For a fowl to look 
really nice it hais to be picked directly after killing, and 
it must be placed into the shaping trough as soon as 
it is picked and left there until cold and set. 

We shall be careful to staive all tlie birds for :;4 
hours before killing, as tliis will insure their keeping 
better. When trussing, we shall lie particular to remove 
the sinews from the legs. Tt is wonderful what a differ- 
ent^ this makes. The little matter of attending to this 
has often giveix us a regular customer, and it is very lilitle 
extra trouble. I just cut the skin away at the back of 
the foot; this lays the sinews hare — but be careful not 
to cut tix-i deep — then I t.ike an ordinary meat skewer, 
twist the sinews round this one by one and pull them 
out. 

The birds will be weighed before trussing, and a label 
with the weight put on them. Before delivering we shall 
wrap them in grease proof paper and fasten this with 
sealing wax, it is a >"lean way and very handy, both for 
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packing with other produce or when delivering singly at 
the door. 



Having all the Christmas work to report, I had no 
space to mention last week that I had set an 140-egg 
incubator. It is due to hatch on January 5th. There 
is need for spring chickens this year, as, with things 
almost normal the demand is sure to be high, and even 
the hotels are willing to pay top prices for early birds. 
I have set mixed heavy breed eggs, as table birds are 
the object mainly in view. It is often more difficult to 
rear March chickens than January ones, anyhow there is 
every inducement to do so this year. 

TWEIAE MORE PICS. 

We have bought twelve more pigs to eat up the extra 
food during Christmas time, but buying pigs is not 
satisfactory nowadays. The head tells me that I shall 
have to keep them a few weeks before they are worth 
as much to kill as I had to pay for them, but I bought 
them in the open market, and everybody else will have 
to do the same. 

Our new coppers are working beautifully, and are so 
handy and easy to manage. During the short days, 
having the two is a decided advantage. 

THE HAMPEU TRADE. 

As we are not doing any special work this week, there 
is little to tell, so I will take this opportunity to answer 
a few questions I have been asked about the hamper 
trade. I do think it a very profitable method of dis- 
posing of produce, especially on a country holding, but 
it takes time to work up such a business. 

It is a trade that has a great deal to recommend it. 
Firstly, there is a fixed weekly sum coming in, something 
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solid to rely on, we all like that; then it is much easier 
to give good value, which will hold your customers; 
thirdly, once established it is very little trouble, and 
costs perhaps least delivering expenses. 

r.ETTINli THE €t'STO>IERS. 

Now, as to getting the customers — as I have said, that 
takes time. Most of mine I secured by serving them 
well when visitors here. On being informed that they 
were going back to town I suggested sending them a 
weekly hamper of produce similar to Avhat they had been 
having, and several agreed to try it. Once I got so far 
1 saw to it that the hampers proved tempting, and this 
is where the advantage of the system ccanes in. 

If your customer leaves you a free hand, only 
stipulating that there must be plenty of variety, you can 
send those things which at tlie time are most plentiful 
with you, and therefore you can give good value. And 
there are so many things which cost you but a trifle, but 
which give pleasure to the receivers and make them value 
and look forward to their weekly hamper. Sc»netimes 
a bunch of flowers, or a few extra herbs, a specially fine 
fruit or vegetable, or, as we have done this Christmas, 
a sprig of holly to bring the season's greetings. 

When you have secured your customer, which in the 
ordinary way is best done through advertising, take the 
trouble to see which train is the most suitable to send 
your hamper by, provide a padlocJi with two keys — one 
for yourself and one for your customer — so that the con- 
tents caimot be tampered with. Have a duplicate book, 
so that you can send a list of what you have sent, and 
keep a copy for yourself in case there is a disagreement 
at anv time. 

CROPPING DIFFICULTIES. 

The most difficult part of this business is the cropping. 
You must have a variety all the year round, and you 
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cannot hope for satisfactory results unless you make very 
careful plans. It is very necessary to keep a diary of 
what you have done and have got to do. You would 
surely lose your customers if you could not keep up a 
regular supply. I have always found that May is the 
most difficult month. 

As to advertising, a great deal of money can be spent 
ivithout getting satisfactory results. Personally I 
always keep to a few simple rules : (i) Select a paper 
which reaches those whom you wish to make your 
customers. (2) Once you have decided on your paper, 
advertise in it persistently, haphazard advertisements 
gain little result. (3) Advertise in a distinctive way, so 
that your advertisement is not lost in a crowd. 

Just a last warning. Do not start to advertise or get 
orders until you are ready to carry on. 



Everything at Christmas went off quite satisfactorily, 
and without a hitch. In spite of all our early prepara- 
tions there was the usual rush on Christmas Eve. Several 
orders were only received that morning, and if we had 
not killed a few surplus birds it would have been rather 
difficult to execute them. Miss Tonimy, who was needed 
in her own home for Christmas, left us on the Saturday 
before, so that during the last few days we had to 
depend on our own efforts. During Christmas week we 
only did just the routine work, but we commenced again 
in earnest on Monday. 

MORE DUCKS. 

We have decided to keep more ducks than before, and 
three different breeds. To do this we shall want at 
least two, and probably three new houses, and as we 
have been spending rather heavily lately these will have 
to be contrived out of existing material. We certainly 
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cannot afford to buy either new or second-hand ones at 
the present prices. 

REINFORCED WIRE ME'lTING. 

At one of the Government sales I bought a few rolls 
of reinforced wire netting. This, I was told, was used 
in France to protect the soldiers from the weather. 
What I bought, however, is new and has never been 
used. It is about a yard high, and consists on the inner 
side of sacking; tlie middle is wire netting, and the out- 
side thickly tarred sacking. It is therefore just the stuff 
to protect the fowls. 

In our breeding-pen section we have a quantity of 
corrugated iron sheets, used formerly for the same pur- 
pose; these we shall take up and substitute for them the 
reinforced netting, which will look a great deal neater, 
and the cost will be less than a quarter of the other. 
From the corrugated iron sheets we shall have the duck 
houses built. They will be made open-fronted, and for 
the bottcm we shall also use the reinforced netting. So 
I do not think that they will come very expensive. 

QUARTERS FOR THE NEW CHICKS. 

In the meantime we are getting ready the quarters 
for the chicks due to batch on January 5th. We shall 
keep them in the gas foster-mother for the first week — 
I am not likely to lose any this year through turning the 
gas too high ! — for the second week we shall keep them 
in the less protected hovers on th? ground; these have 
quite open runs. Of course, they will be put out for a 
short airing daily, weather permitting. After a fort- 
night they will be moved to an outdoor shed. 

There has been no food shortage during the holidays. 
On Christmas Day and Boxing Day we had to make two 
journeys to the hotels for the refuse, and we had ample 
cooked stuff to use up, without having to boil the coppers 
—a welcome respite, you may be sure. I was grateful 
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that 1 had remembered to buy the additional pigs to eat 
it up, as our stock of poultry was rather low after the 
Christmas killing. 

OUR CAPONS. 

I must tell you abrmt our Capons. You will remem- 
ber I said that every one would go over six pounds ; 
well, not one of them weighed under 7^ lb., and one 
or two were over 8 lb., and they were a pleasure to look 
at after picking, and I made up my mind then and there 
that we should always have Capons for our Christmas 
trade. We had one for our own Christmas dinner, and 
the flavour was as good as the look. 

On the land manuring is in full swing. We have 
hired a horse and cart from the farm, and are carting 
out the manure and putting it in lumps on the land. 
At odd times then it can be spread or put round the trees 
as needed. 

THI-: FAMILY HAMPERS. 

There is ample variety just now for the family ham- 
pers — cauliflowers, sprouts, sprouting broccoli, savoy, 
cabbage, parsnips, carrots and onions. In the fruit 
line we have Blenheims for dessert and Bramley 
Seedlings for cooking. 

The potato crop is giving ample work for wet days. 
There is first the sorting to do, i.e., the separating of 
ware, seed and chats. Then the ware has to be measured 
and put into bags, and the seed must be laid out in 
boxes to sprout ready for the first early crop. The 
chats are carried away and banked close to the copjjers, 
so that they are handy. 

The pruning of the whole plantation has been 
thoroughly carried out, but the man from the nursery 
told me that the trees needed washing, so we are going 
to have this done after the holidays. 



